tr Gurmukh Singh, an executive mem- 
' of the Committee Against Racial 
ley timination, last week received a 
wht threatening to burn him to death. 
‘ng letter was headed Ku Klux Klan 
4 the sender’s address was given as 
Coy North London Branch, 151 Royal 
igh b® Street, NW1. This is in fact the 

ess of a power station. 


ng Complete text of the letter, includ- 
° Mis-spellings, was as follows: 

f: ‘lease note that for advocating in 
Wour of Black/coloured immigration 
vi this country you have been con- 
icted of high treason, At their 
veting this afternoon my Committee 
gue been graciously pleased to pass 
by. sou the sentence of death by 
wltning, Alive. 

ypinee, however, it is your first con- 
“tion the Grand Wizard is prepared 
os treat you with leniency provided 
4 leave this country before the 31 
withest: 1965, If you fail ta comply 
Cent this requirement, you will have 
gased to exist by mid-day the 5th 
“eptember 1965, 


r 

mt and the like of you who have 
p the standards of this country back 
at Jeast 200 years must and will 
&xterminated. Seum of the earth as 
Bie) eee you have poluted the air of 
to 3 and, when you have no business 
eh iy here at all, 

one Will never allow this place to be- 
N® the dumping ground of Afro/ 


be 
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Death threat from Klan 


“= 
Asian filth, Remember 31 August Is 
the final date before destiny overtakes 
you. 


Merciful yours 
Deputy Wizard.” 


Mr Singh commented to Peace News: 
* A large part of the responsibility for 
incidents of this kind attaches to the 
total failure of the government to face 
up to the growing problem of racial 
prejudice. One of the main causes of 
the recent intensification of prejudice 
in Britain has been the Commonwealth 
Immigrants Act, which is in itself a 
racial act with its implication that im- 
migrants are in some way undesirable 
and inferior - especially if their skin 
is the wrong colour, Now, it seems 
that the Labour government is going 
to adopt still more negative and re- 
strictive policies, thus further encour 
aging the spread of racial prejudice, 
“One of the most effective ways in 
which the government can heip to re- 
duce racial prejudice would be by 
making diserimination an. offence in 
employment and housing. It of course 
follows that more resources should be 
devoted to investigating the causes of 
prejudice and eliminating it as rfa- 
pidly as possible,” 

Mr Singh received the “ condemning” 

jetier shortly after he had had a 

moderately-taned letter on the immigrant 

problem published in the Guardian. As 

a result of the letter, he has sought 

police protection. 
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‘Wilson’s go-ahead 
o the racialists 


When Harold Wilson promised at the 
beginning of his premiership that he and 
his government would lead us towards 
a “new” Britain, did his vision of the 
future include the Ku Klux Klan? Pro- 
bably not, Yet, after a few weeks of 
warning, with stories of burning crosses 
and secret meetings, the Klan has at 
last unambiguously announced its pres. 
ence with a “death sentence” letter 
written to a young Indian living in this 
country, (See report on this page.) 

The British version of the Klan is no 
where near the strength of numbers 
and influence exerted by its American 
counterpart, It is probably the creation 
of that minority of fanatics who have 
been shouting fascism in this country 
for years. The address given on the letter 
to Mr Singh is actually occupied by a 
power station, Near this power station, 
however, there is a public house where 
“the fascists” are reputed to hold their 
meetings, Now, as Britain’s race problem 
becomes more intense, these fanatics 
have at last found a definite “ cause” to 
work on. Apart from the terrible possi- 
bility that such people might be fana- 
tical enough to actually try and carry 
out their extreme threats against. col- 
cured people, the image of the Klan 
might provide a convenient cover for 
anyone else who felt like engaging in 
terrorism, It might not be very long 
before the 1965 version of the Notting 
Hill race riots breaks out - but on a 
much larger seale. 

The most immediate cause for anxiety, 
however, is in the fact that the fascists 
feel that the climate is right for them 
to peddle their hooded wares complete 
with full terminology of Grand Wizard 
and the rest. The climate is*perhaps on 
the point af being too hot to handle. 

It is now easy for people like Selwyn 
Lloyd, speaking on behalf of the Con 
servative Party's policy group on immi- 
“ration, to take “ restriction” talk much 
further, Speaking at Heswall, Cheshire, 
last Saturday, he maintained that for im- 
migrants to come to this eeuntry and 
not be allowed to bring their wives and 
children would not be too great a hard- 
ship. Also, he thought it would be a 
good idea for tmmigrants te have te 
“report” avery week, Shades of South 
Africa! 

As a reaction to this, the rise of “ mili- 
tant” figures like Michael De Freitas 
in its turn becomes much easier, par- 
ticularly when the Sunday papers take 
him, as a copy-giving darling, to their 
hearts. 

De Freitas has shown so far mare talent 
for persanal publicity than political ae: 
tien, Insofar as his Racial Adjustment 
Action Soetety has declared any coherent 
and consistent policy, it is an irresponsi- 
ble one: “Brothers and sisters, you've 


got to learn how to deal with this white 
min, You used to turn your cheek when 
he hit you. You turned and twisted te 
lease him, Stop twisting and hit him 


fg 


sack. T tell you, afraid ; .. We are 
a family, Our name is Black.” 
(De Freitas newsletter quoted in the 
Observer, duly 4, 1965) 

Haw did this state af affairs came ahout? 
Since its ariginal opposition to the Com- 
monwealth Immigrants Act, the Labour 


he 


price 9d 


(US aly edition 30 cants) 


government has done a remarkable 
about-face. Now the process is completed 
and, instead of arguments about whether 
there should be immigrant restriction at 
all, most of our politicians are arguing 
about how much restriction there should 
be. The argument for saying that restric. 
tion on immigration might nat be at all 
desirable has been conveniently forgot 
ten 

Wilson could have made the various 
points that have in fact been made by 
members of his own government: the 
immigrants are not going to take jobs 
from white workers but do in fact play 
a very useful role in the COTATI hy 
providing an urgently needed labour 
force; overcrowding has nothing to do 
with immigration but much toda with the 
failure of the housing policies of ancees 
ive governments; any comparison be 
tween immigration and emigration fig- 
vires noust take into aecount the fact 
that over the past 20 years Britain hag 
lost more people through emigration 
than it has gained through immigration; eae: 
and the immigrant population, far fram ae 
being “primitive” as is often alleged, me oe 
comes from rich and longstanding ctl 
tural traditions, traditiona perhaps dif 
ferent from ours but not incampatible 
with it, probably with much to offer i. 
Wilson has set up a research project 
into the problems of integration in 
this country. Kut the fovernment’s 
efforts are geared in a much more nega: 
tive direction, It ig more concerned at 


the moment with its popularity with the | ae Ls 
électorate; and at the moment, nis eae 
thought, the electorate is very anti-im: ee 


inigrant, (if the electorate is anti-im 
rant, and this is by no means preven, 

t is surely little wonder: most ef the 
information purveyed on the subject is 
heavily weighted against the aaa paw 

iy allowing his government ta follow 
sich policies, Wilson has become aiuch 
more effective a barrier to ragial: inte 
gration than the Grand Wizard probably 
ever will be. Restrictiong on iminigra: 
tion entry da not stand up to economie 
and social analysis; ona matter what. 
* reasonable" garh you try to disguise 
them with, you still end up with. the 
prim fact. that their raison d'tye is 
vacial prejudices, By sanctioning fmmiv | 
gration. restriction, Harald Wilson: has 
given the go-ahead to Selwyn Ldayd, the 
Kian, Michael De Freitas et af 
Britain's racial problem will cantinie 
to Brow until it explodes, When the ex- 
picelon tcames, the blame will dowbil ban 
bo Jaid at the inmigrant’s doors Ese 
it is Anite tlesr In the present sikuation 
that the real culprit is the government 
ityelf, Those who held nanprejudicad 
views on racial problems have been > 
pushed inte the batkrround, H is time. 


3 


timidity they have 

centiy. Tt ia time for 

opinion te make themse 

hy the government and t 

lic. Otherwise, the hetheads | 

pallens famesters will have things 
oly own dangerous Ways. | 
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THE ORDER OF THE GREAT 
COMPANIONS 


Service 3.30 pm Sunday July 11 
Weigh House Church Hall, Binney 
Street (opp Selfridges). 

Joseph Mason: Music. 


THE PEACE PLEDGE UNION 
invites you to a 


Back Yard Party 


to be held at 6 Endsleigh St, W.C.1, 
on Saturday July 17 3 pm 

Stalls, sideshows, refreshments. 
Adm 1s, children 3d. 


pick of the 
paperbacks 


PENGUIN GUIDE TO TRAVEL IN 
IN EUROPE 17 Gd 
Nigel Buxton 

ONE MUNDRED AND SEVENTEEN 
DAYS 3s Gd (6d) 
Ruth First’s shocking account of deten- 
tion without trial in S. Africa 


SILENT SPRING 5s Od (8d) 
Rachel Carson's account of how man is 
poisoning nature and himself 


THE WORKER AND THE LAW 


7s Gd (8d) 
K. W. Wedderburn's introduction to 
Labour Law 


KRISTORY OF WESTERN PHILOSOPHY 
20s Od (ts Gd) 
Bertrand Iussel] 


LET THERE BE A WORLD 7s Gd (9d) 
Felix Greene's magnificent photographic 
comment 


PARLIAMENTARY SOCIALISM 

158 Od (18) 
Ralph Miliband 
DECLINE OF THE ENGLISH MURDER 
and other essays ds 6d (Gd) 
George Orwell 
-.- and all your hollday reading 


Please add postage as in brackets 


Housmans 


the Peace News Bookshop 
§ Caledonian Road London N1 


Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min. 4s. Discounts for 
series. Box No. ls extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach § Caledonian 
Rd., London, N.1 by frst post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rates on application. 


Coming events 


COMMITTEE OF 100 Summer School: August 
1 to 7. Aylesmore Farm, Warwickshire. £2 10s 
Bookings to 13 Goodwin Street, N.4. (with 10s). 


FEDERATION INTERNATIONALE DES COM- 
MUNAUTES D’ENFANTS. Would you like to 
discuss problems of residential child care with 
workers froin 4a dozen countries? A’ few 
places are available at active conference at 
Garnett College, Roehampton Lane, S.W.15 
July 19-23. Infortaation from Anthony Weaver, 
18 Campden Grove, W.8. 


SOCIALIST PARTY of Great Britain. Crisis tn 


Vietnam. Wednesday 14 Jouty, Coop Hall, 129 
Seven Sisters Road, 8 pm. Questions and ttis- 
cussion. 

Personal 


ANYBODY WITH PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS to 
escape rat-race and live, invited write box 
388 


BIROS, WRITING PAPER, DUPLICATOR STEN- 
CILS, and lots of other stationery for pee 
#roup or office use. Get all your supplies from 
Housmans (the Peace News booksellers), 5 


Cajedoninn Road, Kings Cross, London N.1. 
FOREIGN STAMPS? Send them to War Resis- 
a International, #8 Park Avenue, Enfield, 
Middx. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 

select from notices sent in. To make the service 

ag coraplete ag possible, we urge organisers ta: 

1, Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 

2. Include date, town, pluce (hall, street), 
Nature of event, speakers, erganisers (and 
secretary's address). 


To publicise full detatis, 
displayed advertisement. 


book a classified or 


RKemeniber to order copies of Peace News fer 
your auverUsed meeting: Sale or Return. Frem: 
Circulation Dept., & Catedonian Rd., N.1. 


9 July, Friday 


MANCHESTER. 7.45 pm. Lesser Free Trade 
Hall. Public meeting on Vietnam. Terence 
Heelas, Konnt Zilliacus MP, John Forrester 
DATA, Dick Nettleton, BCPV. 

WIMBLEDON. 8 pm, Town Hall, Rally: '' Stop 
the war in Vietnam." Speakers: Olive Gibbs, 
Stan Newens MP, Tom Braddock, Walter 


Kent. CND ete. 


11 July. Sunday 


LONDON W.1. 3.36 pm, Weigh House Church 
Niall, Brmney St opp Selfridges). Joseph 
Mason: Music. Order of the Great Companions. 


Every week 


Friday 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.45 pm. The Salutation, 
Will, Jazz - all profits to CND 


Snow 


BRIGIITON. 1° pnt. Frienda Meeting House, 
Ship St, Picnic hunch and discussion, Tea 
provided, bring own food. In aid of Friends 
relief work overseas, 


LONDON W.C.1. 7 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
Leeal leaflet distribution und return for re- 
freshments, PPU, 

Saturday 

BIRMINGHAM. 10 am to ! pm. &t Philips 
Place, Colmare Row (opp Snow Will stn) 
Peace News and Freedom gelling. Cantact 
Martin Bragg. 5 S Grove, Erdington, B ham 


23 or CEN 6611 office hours. Anarchist group. 


CHELTENHAM, Glog. 12 noon onwards Corner 
of lligh St and Promenade. Peace News selling 
Contact R, Wallace, 3: Lansdowne Cres. 


CNOYDON. 11 am to 4 pm. Trinity School, 
North End. Peace News and Sanity selling. 
Pollards 1945 CND and YCND. 


LEJCESTER. 10 am. Gaumont Cinema. 
Flace. Peace News selling, Contact 
Lane, 1 Wentworth Road, phone 21958, 


Market 
David 


LONDON W.C.4. 16.30 am to 12 6 Endsleiyh 
Street. Coflve and discussion of current affairs, 
all welcome, PPU. 


OXFORD. 10 am to 
News selling. 


4 pm. Carfax. Peace 


Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM. & 
Partisan Folk Clu 


pin. White Lion, florse Fair. 
- all profits fo CNJ, 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. Quayside. I] am 
aie pm, Bookstall. Helpers phone Gosforth 
51247, 


KIRKDALE SCHOOL. 
educational 
skilled 
groups 
34 to 13. 


South London's new Cco- 
and progressive day school offers 
teaching by qualified teachers, sma!l 
and modern methods, to children of 
186 Kirkdale, $.E.26. Tel SYD 0149. 


PREGNANCY TEST, rapid, accurate, Send two 
guineas and small urine specimen. Hadley 
Laboratories, 18 Harvist Road, London N.W.4. 


SEMI-FREFE WOLMIDAY. August 14-28. Food and 
room) in modern house on Sussex farm in 
exchange for a few hours daily with househotd 
chores and small children. Box 387. 


WE ARE GOING TO SOUTH AFRICA, To finance 
the trip we have to sell 1,000 books, furniture, 
paintings, Call after 4 pm before 20 July. 
Kay and Inge Oskarsson, 47 Moreton Terrace, 
S.W.1. TAT 87546. 


WHEN IN LONDON .... 
mans Bookshop are open from 9.30 am to 6 
pm, Monday to Friday (and Housmans tilt 
1 pm on Saturday), 5 Caledonian Road, Kings 
Cross, London N.i. (TER 4474), 


Peace News and Itous- 


WOULD ADVENTUROUS GIRL lke to accom- 
pany exiled Englishman, 24, to Mediterranean 
on Lambretta? Expense negligible. Chris Woods, 
33 Harcourt St, Dublin 


Publications 


CONTEMPORARY ISSUES - a forum for critical 
sociul ideas, published in the US. Summer 
number features: The American Economy by 
Paul Mattick, The Voice of Art by Lenore Yost. 
Four issues 10s or $1.80; only from Contem- 
porary Press, PO Box 2357, Church St Station, 
New York 8, NY, USA. 


11 July to 29 August 


DENMARK, Hesbjerg 
School on aspects of Peace Research. Lec- 
turers: Fred Blum, Paul Smoker, David Fabri, 
Birgit Elvang and others. Enquiries to Jorgen 
Laursen Vig, address above. 


College, Fyn. Summer 


13 July, Tuesday 


LONDON S.W.1. 

(room booked in 
MP). ‘‘ Far East 
Thomson MP, LPF, 


14 July, Wednesday 


CROYDON. & pm. Friends Meeting House, Park 
Lane. Vera Brittain on ‘' Fifty years of work 
for peace.’’ Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom. 


House of Commons 
of Frank Allaun 
Speaker George 


7 pm 
the name 
Problems." 


CROYDON. 8 pm. Gallery Room, Adult School 
Wali, Park Lane. YCND meeting. Speaker. Sir 
Frederick Messer. 


LONDON W.C.2. 1-2 pm. Westminster Friends 
Mecting House, 52 St Martins Lane. Lunch mtg. 


Orlic Pell (US) speaks on *"' Selma, Saigon 
and the American Section,’ Womens Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom. 
15 July, Thursday 

LONDON E.11. 8 pm Friends Mccting House. 
Bush Road. Harry Mister ‘* Pagifism: which 
way now?'’ PPU, 

Monday 

LONDON W.C.1. 7 pm, 6 Endsleigh Street, 
PPU open house. 

Wednesday 


BIRMINGHAM 19. 2 - 10 pin. CND office, Factory 
Road, Regional Campaign clerical work, jen 
available - ull welcame. Phone NOR 2447. 


LONDON N.I. 6 - 9 pm. 5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross. Peace News packing - volunteers 
welcome 


LONDON W.5. & pm, 27 Woodvillo Road. "' Ad- 
| lessons in peace-making '' study group. 
PPU3 


printing 


magazines, pamphlets, 
newsletters, balance 
sheets, reports, and 


all commercial printing 


CA Brock & Co Ltd 
79 Southern Row London W10 


000 
from 
Lon 
ach 


SARVODAYA - monthly magazine of the BI 
an Movement in Indta, may he obtained 
Honsmans Bookshop, & Caledonian Road. : 
don N.1. at 128 yearly or 1s (post 34) 


issue. 


¥ 
THE RAILWAY REVIEW - weekly rallwayment 
paper, Essential reading for those who Wa, 
the authentic voice of railway workers. 305 
tainable 9s a quarter 
Euston Road, N.W.1. 


Accommodation vacant 


BED-SITTER, convenietty 
available from for 
student or young professional 
children, Quiet but not 
family. Help with children appreciated. (ning 
interest school-leaver preparatory to traimon | 
for children’s work, Turner, 24 Harbe 
Noad, London N19, 4 


and 
Sultable 
woman who 


inhibited Paiald 


comfortable 
September. 1ikes 


jfist 


For sala 


ADULT RECORDS! 
now, Adult Record 
London N.W.6. Send for details, 


join 


6d, Lane. 


Membership 108 


Club, 42 Willesden 


laid, and similar sizes and qualities, for net 
1,600 post free Housmans - for all statone 
5 Caledonian Road, London N.1. 


1959 RECENTLY MODIFIED 7-ton double ane 
sided long wheel base tipping lorry in Ro i 
condition, £250 or offer, 8&8 Burford $ 
Nottingham. Cheap to pacifist. 


Wanted 


LONDON REGION CND lapel badges, not &™ 


ENVELOPE BARGAIN, White Sin x 3in oa 
cveding 100. Write Box 386. | 


16 July, Friday 


MANCHESTER. 7.45 pm. Registr Ofc o, 
Saints. CND political forum: ‘ Britain’ ® eit 
East of Suez.” Speaker Nigel Harris (lect 
in politics York University). 


17 July, Saturday 


BEXLEYHEATH. 10 am to 4.90 pm. Method 
Church, Broadway. Sixth formers day cone 
ence: ‘'Why War?" 10 - 12.30  Alternay to 
to War," leader Rev Ronald Redman. bw nog 
5 ‘‘ Causes of conflict,” leader Mervyn Jo 

Refreshments, CND. 


ir pore! 
ters 


BIRMINGHAM. 2.15 pm. Central Vall, © 
tion St. Christlan CND AGM, all suppor 
vited, Chairman Rev Sidncy Hinkes. 


oA 
LONDON S.W.19, 10.30 am to 1 pm and 2% Pe 
pm. William Morris Hall, The 
bledon. Merton Sehoolsy Conference: 
Schoo) and CNY." YCND. 


25 July, to 1 August 


HULL TO LIVERPOOL, YCND coast-tot 


ga 
march, Details from 14 Tib Lane, Mane 10m 


jor 


7-14 August, Sat-Sat 

ce 
SHEFFIELD. Serby Hall. Summer confer 
on ‘Pacifism and the resolution of con oat 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, 9 Coombe Hi 
New Malden, Surrey 


REVOLUTION and 
VIOLENCE 


by Mulford Sibley 


now reprinted 


Available from Peace News 

5 Caledonian Road, London N.1. 
6d each (post 3d) 

5s doz, 37s 6d 100 post free 

US: 10c, 60c for 10, $5.50 for 100 


get Peace NewS 


avery Friday place an order bd 


your newsagent tor 


PACIFISM, LAW 
AND ORDER 


Anglican Pacifist Fellowship 
annual summer conference 

at Elfinsward, Haywards Heath, 
Sussex AUGUST 9-14 
BOOK NOW 2 
Anglican Pacifist Fellowship (PN) 4 
29 Great James Street, London Wits 
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Vietnam lobby and rally 


Peac 
face News reporters write: 


‘ you any 
Ontent. You're teaching me that you're 


Boulding from the 


~—but no teach-in 


University of Michigan, one of the or! 
ginators of the teach-in idea, scolding 
he audience at last Wednesday's Cen- 
tral Hall teach-in. Speakers for the 
American and British governments, and 
any critical references to the Viet Cong, 
were greeted with boos, jeers and slow 
handclaps from a large part of the 
audience; two Labour MPs were almost 
drowned out 

Among the visiting American speakers 


were Professors Hans Morgenthau, Sey- 
mour Melman and Anatol Rapaport. An 
estimated 2,000 people attended the six- 
hour teach-in, and an even larger num- 
ber the evening rally of the’ British 
Council for Peace in Vietnam in the 
same hall. Among the speakers at the 
rally, Felix Greene, author of a book 
on China, The Wall has Two Sides, re- 
ceived an ovation for his straight for- 


ward analysis of the situation yi South 
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east Asia; Sydney Silverman excited the 
anger of pacifists but the support of 
most of the audience when he likened 
the struggle of the Vietnamese people 
against America to Britain's “ proud” 
struggle against Hitler's Germany; Jere- 
my Thorpe was roundly barracked for 
being a Liberal. 


Ten thousand people are estimated to 
have taken part in the mass lIobhy of 
Parliament, also organised by the British 
Council for Peace in Vietnam, which 
lasted from 2 pm until late at night, 
Nearly 200 MPs were interviewed by con 
stituents, in what were sometimes 
crowded and stormy meetings. 


People taking part in the lohby came 
from all over the country; some were 
active in peace organisations, some had 
heen inactive for a long time ~ “since 
Suez," one man said, some were ab 
together new to Jobbying or demonstra. 
ting. Opinions on the responsibility for 
the war, on the best way of stopping 
it, and on the nature of the Viet Cong 
were very varied, with the anti-Amer} 
can, pro-Viet Cong view predominating. 


Asked whether she thought the South 
Vietnamese liberation movement could 
have achieved its aims through non- 
violent means of struggle, one woman 
replied “ fiddlesticks "; others were scepe 
tical, but less hostile, and the mast open- 
minded reactions came from a group 
of Ford workers, who had come on the 
lobby largely because of the danger 
of nuclear war, One of them had come 
to think that war was not justifiable 


afler reading about the flre raida on 
Dresden and Hamburg. 
Over 100,000 people have signed the 


petition calling for an end to the war 
in Vietnam, and more signatures are 
reported to be coming in. 


The mass lobby of Parliament 
on Vietnam Day, June 30 


Ke . 
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selling is a happy way of life,” 
4 current Foyles advertisement for 
Jn the Evening Standard, “ Oppor- 
Nes for promotion congenial 
itions excellent salary" are 
Ted; yet at the shop entrance pickets 
Carrying posters: ‘ We ask for a 
“yest wage increase and security"; 


tition et fighting against Victorian con- 
gs? 


» 


of Ves employ some 220 people, many 
In, CER students or school-leavers wail: 
On om enter college; 160 of them are 
Of Meial strike, backed by the Union 
rg hOp Distributive and Allied Work: 
‘yy 
Usp strike was sparked off by a discreet 

VY recruiting drive which began 
January, Once 70 workers had 
the union the management was 
' for an all-round wage increase, 
' response was to ferret out a ring: 
r- Marius Webb, an Australian 
* Mt and now chairman of the strike 
toy “Uttee - and sack him on the pre- 
Of reorganisation. This led to the 
Strike, on. May 19, .which lasted 
Win a week, 


PO May 25 the strikers resumed work 


ihe understanding that Marius Webh 
be reinstated, there should be 


i t,’iCtimisation, the union should’ be 


Op e 
fy) -Mised, and a meeting be held the 


1 How ; 
j in Winks day to complete negotiations 
#1 


We ry'r’ ; 
mikes and conditions, But according 


Vig Roden, an USDAW official on the 
hy th line, the management went back 
ty) diel word, They submitted unaccep- 
bay Pay proposals, and insisted that 

vere not obliged to negotiate with 


representatives of the union, manage- 
ment and a Ministry of Labour concili- 
ation officer, but it led to nothing, apart 
from a decision to hold a further meet- 
ing the following week. 

Working conditions at Foyles are shock- 
ing. A group of girl pickets told me 
that the only place, other than the 
shop itself, where they could have a 
cup of tea was sitting on a shelf in a 
tiny room with lavatories opening off 
it. There is no heating in the paper- 
back department, and until recently the 
fire extinguishers were faulty. In one 
section there are only two lavatories for 
seventy men; in another they share 
toilet facilities with the women. 

Since the strike the management has, 
for the first time, supplied hand towels 
and soap, and installed hot water - but, 
as there is only one tap per basin, cold 
water is no longer available. Everyane 
seemed to agree that both wares and 
conditions were worse at Foyles than 
in neéighhouring bookshops - Collets 
(with is 100% unionised), Better Raoks, 
and even Haldanes (owned by Fovyles, 
but managed autonomously) which has 
joined the strike in sympathy. 

The wage “system” is chaotic, based 
merely on the law of supply and demand, 
One 29-year-old may earn £9 10s, while a 
17-year-old, taken on at a period of great- 
er labour scarcity, gets £10. Wages can 
be as low as £7 10s. Wark permits are 
given to foreign students before they 
leave home stating they will receive £10 
a week. On arrival they receive less, but, 
until now, have been too frightened te 
challenge the management about this. 
Foyles offers no sick pay, and = sacks 
workers who are off: for longer than two 
days. It is impossible to work your way 
up, and this, together with the fact 
that Foyles manages to invcigle many 


students and ex-students into taking 
jobs, means there is a big turnover of 
workers, 


The strike is receiving wide support; 
41 USDAW branches are supporting it, 
and some 60 branches of other unions 
This helps strike funds, London Mem- 
bers of NATSOPA have a weekly col- 
lection: they raised £126 for the strikers 
last week. Members of the Union of Post 
Office Workers collected £102. Individual 
donations have amounted to £225. This 
means that USDAW is able to provide 
each striker with £7 10s a day, in addi- 
tion te free linch in a nearby cafe. A 
number of strikers I met sald they 
were no worse off than they would be 
if still at work, 


The firm must he suffering considerable 
Josses as a result of the strike, They are 
offering £3 a day to the temporary (and 
ineflicient) workers they have been 
obliged to employ, A number of unions 
have blacked, or partially blacked, 
Foyles, including the TGWU and the 
NUR. Postmen and many publishers no 
longer deliver, and Foyles itself has to 
#0 Gn collection and detivery rounds. 
The blacking is not yet universal, how- 
ever - 7 saw 4 John Calder van parked 
conspienousiy outside fhe shop, and 
listened while pickets remonstrated in 
vain with an indignant Pan Books de- 
livery man, 


Foyles has adopted various tacties to 
keep going, On the firet day of the 
strike every worker who did not join 
it was given £5, Four people immediately 
gave their bribes to the strike fund 
and joined the picket, The management 
has tried to recruit old age pensioners, 
and has takeh on a few ealeured tem- 
porary workers and school leavers, but 


the firm is se understaffed and over 


Pat Arrowsmith LN Strike at Foyles 


worked that it has had to resort to 
paying cleaners 108 an hour to sart the 
mail. 


T questioned some of the “ blacklega ” be 
hind the counter, One said he was per 
fectly content with his wages, He con: 
sidered the strikers ridiculous and their 
action unjustified, ag they knew what 
their earnings would be before they 
were taken on, Another, a student deing 
a vacation job, said he was net worried 
about his pay and conditions as it waa 
only a temporary job. A German girl 
student, wha had belonged to the union 
and joined the initial strike, explained 
that, whereas she oppeared ef striking 
over victimisation, she did not want to 
join in a dispute over wages, 


While I was in the shop f met oa 
saboteur, one of several who are doing 
their best to hinder trade, Pickels them: 
selyes are thrown out of the shop, but 
sympathetic outsiders can waste a lot 
of Poyles’ tie and money by ordering 
large parcels of books, then, when they 
are all packed vip, walking out of the 
shop, Mr Raden of USDAW. considera 
this a dirty lactic; bul leaflets have been. 
given out in the shop and inserted in 
the pages of books, and ‘someone even 
put a notice stating “surplus, please 
help yourself” on a pile of new hooks. 


The pickets do net confine themselves 
fo discouraging people from. entering 
the shop, When they see a publishers’ | 
vat making a delivery they immediate 
telephone tha firm and urge them 4 
boycott. Fayles, They intend pow 
ask authors nat ta let Foyles handle: 
their hoaks.- : phee neue wens 
This is the first strike in the houkeelting | 
in¢dustry, and the strikers wil not pivé 
in Hi their demands are niet and Foyied: 
coaies to be a 18th century employe 
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SOUTH AFRICA’S PRISONS 


facts from a new pamphlet 


This week reports have been appearing 
in the Daily Mail describing conditions 
inside South Africa’s prisons. They were 
written by Uarold Strachan, who served 
three years as a political prisoner, and 
the Daily Maif has reprinted them from 
the Johannesburg paper, the Rand Daily 
Mail. Mr Strachan describes beatings and 
other forms of brutality, solitary con- 
finernent, enforced silence, deprivation 
of food and adequate clothing. He has 
now been put under house arrest for 
five years. 

Mr Strachan’s reports come on top of 
a preal many allegations of ill-treatment, 
including brutality and deliberate tor- 
ture, in South Africa’s prisons. On June 
30, Christian Action published a pam- 
phlet, Prisoners of Apartheid, which des- 
eribes the prison system in South Africa 
and presents first-hand accounts — of 
prison life. The pamphlet emphasises 
the difficulty of obtaining and publish- 
ing inforniation of this sort, since the 
1949 Prisons Act places severe restric- 
lions on the publication of news or pic- 
tures relating to prisons or prisoners. 


South Africa has one of the largest 
prison populations in the world. Ten 
years ago it was officially stated that 
the prisons were overcrowded, and since 
then 30 new prisons have been added 


EDITORIAL 


Taught out 


“Tis ig the end of teach ins,” said an 
organiser of the Central Ifa teach-in 
on June 30. A speaker from the floor 
described it as a bear-garden; Professor 
Kenneth Boulding spent his ten-minute 
speech reminding the audience of what 
a teach-in was supposed to be about; 
Professor Hans Morgenthau told the 
Observer on Sunday that he wouldn't 
have come if he’d known what it was 
goings to be like. CND and Cammittee 
of 100 supporters in the hall were dis- 
heartened, 


The trouble was that about half the 
audience had no interest in listening to 
any point of view which differed from 
their own. Two Labour MPs were 
shouted down; the fervently anti-Ameri- 
can speeches were wildly applauded; and 
attempts by non-aligned speakers to 
make clear their criticisms of the Viet 
Cong as well as the Americans were 
yreeted with boos and jeers. This was 
far more intolerant behaviour than nor- 
mal polftieal heekling. Jt would have 
heen bad at a public meeting (and St 
was bai when Jeremy Thorpe was 
shouted down at the rally later on); 
at a teach-in, where people should be 
more than usually ready to consider 
their opponents’ point of view, it was 
quite disgraceful. 


When the Communista and some other 
left-wingers are the most eager to expel 
fascist hecklers from their own meetings, 
it may seem odd that they share with 
the fascists the idea that you hest ex- 
press militancy by making a lot of noise, 
and preventing other people from being 
heard. What is it they are afraid of? 
Could jit be that, expased to public 
dehate, their views might not after all 
be all-conquering? Or is it the urge for 
power finding an outlet? 


Hither way, it is a form of political be- 
haviour which badly gets In the way 
of mature discussion. And this suggesta 
that we have in fact come to the end of 
tearh-ins, at least on the subject of the 
Vietnam war, if they are conceived in 
such public terms. Because it was held 
jn conjunction with a day of public de- 
monstration, in 4 protest atmasphere, 
the Central Hall teach-in attracted peo- 
ple who were not interested in learning 
or understanding, hut only in making 
thelr own protest in thelr own way. 
After this, not many people are going 
to take the idea of the “hig-name” 
teach-in, held tn such publie conditions, 
very serjously. It looks as if the Viet- 
nam teach-in will have to ahandon its 
wider ambitions and go hack to the 
universities. In the psrtisan spirit 
nroused by this war, respect for other 
people's opinions, let slone DA 
na Clusive as the truth, seems to be the 
firat casualty. 


to the existing 200; but the daily average 
of prisoners has almost doubled in that 
time. The great majority of prisoners 
ure serving short sentences for trivial 
offences, and theic convict labour meets 
the need for cheap labour on the farms; 
farmers pay the prison department Is 
9d per prisoner per day for convict 
labour. 
Iivery year 50,000 Africans become 18 
~ pass-bearing age. They are then sub- 
ject to arrest: more than 1,000 Africans 
are arrested every day under the pass 
laws. Prisoners of Apartheid comments: 
“The prisons are crammed with 
prisoners who are not real criminals 
when they enter - though it has been 
said thal some are by the time they 
are discharged, for many fet their 
first initiation into crime from the old 
lags they meet in the prisons. The 
prison administration is clogged with 
the problems of coping with this enor- 
mous turnover. Most important, no 
prison staff that administers sueh 
savage retribution against men and 
women guilty of trivial offences be- 
cause they are black can fail to he 
bratalised in the workings of this 
prison system,” 
There is also an increasing number of 
serious offenders, one of the causes of 
which, says the pamphlet, is that apar- 
theid has hardened pcople to despair 
and violence: 
“It must seem to many an African in 
a wretched dead-end job on the wrong 
side of the colour bar that crime can 
be made to pay. An African youngster 
who works the whole month for £8 is 
sorely tempted to try handbag snateh- 
ing, for the chances are, if he gets 
away with it, that he'll net £10 in 
one swoop. Brains that might manage 
executive posts in an equitable society 
are preoccupied with planning payroll 
robberies.” 
Although South Africa has devised plans 
for penal reform, speaking of rehabi- 
litation of individual prisoners, it never- 
theless retains whipping (until this year, 
obligatory for certain offences) and hang- 
ing. Ilanging is the penalty for murder, 
treason, sabotage, armed robbery and 
the rape of white women by Africans. 
There are laws in South Africa which 
apply only to Africans, and offences of 
which only Africans can be found guilty. 


“ 


Race discrimination is also “ deeply em- 
bedded ” in the treatment of prisoners: 
“The white woman prisoner employed 
on light work gets 06 ounces of meat 
a week; the African man. on hard 
lubour, breaking rock for ten hours 
a day, is entitled to only 24 ounces of 
meat a week. Only whites are supplied 
with tea, coffee and milk. Whites have 
beds and showers; Africans sleep on 
mats on the concrete floor and work 
in bare feet.” 
African prisoners are treated with sys- 
tematic brutality: 
“Sitting in our cells our hearing be- 
came more and more acute as our 
opportunities for sight were restricted. 
We could hear the curses, the hoarse 
commands. And again and again, the 
thuds and screams of men_ being 
beaten . . . One day a door was in- 
advertently left open as we filed out 
for exercise and we saw u line of 
Africans dressed in thin blue jerseys, 
cotton singlets and torn cotton shorts 
scurrying down the passage bent al- 
most double while the white guard 
brought his leather baton down across 
the hack of every fourth or fifth man. 
Once [ saw a swarm of little African 
boys, no more than ten or eleven years 
old, who had been arrested for petty 
pilfering. Two of them were hand- 
cuffed together with their skinny 
wrists inside a single bracelet, while 
a burly African policeman clenched 
the other end. Sometimes we would 
catch sight of new arrivals stripped 
naked in the yard, shivering in a corn- 
er waiting to be issued with scraps 
of clothing. In the winter dawn lean 
naked prisoners on sick parade waited 
for a white district surgeon to drop 
a stethoscope against their chests and 
pass on ta the next man.” 
A white woman prisoner writes: 
“Tt is standard practice for the ward- 
resses to hit African women prisoners 
across the buttocks with baton, stick 
or leather key-strap. I witnessed it 
countless times, although it is not per- 
mitted in the prison regulations.” 
Political prisoners are generally treated 
warse than other prisoners. They are al- 
most invariably placed in Category D, 
the lowest category, reserved for the 
most dangerous and recalcitrant crimi- 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 


A group of non-violent actionists in 
Canada have started a long-term project 
at Comox RCAF hase, one of Canada’s 
ten nuclear bases. From their first bulle- 
tin, which reached me today, it sounds 
full of promise. 
The project started with a march from 
Victoria, 140 miles away, and so far it 
has involved one act of civil disobe- 
dience; another will take place on July 
18, when a six-hour meeting will be held 
at the main entrance to the base. The 
project is designed to involve the local 
people, and since its aims are the with- 
drawal of Canada from any part in the 
arms race, and the replacing of military 
defence with non-violent defence, the 
group is determined to make this a con- 
tinuing project. Says Peter Light, one of 
the editors of the bulletin, and an ex- 
San Francisco to Moscow marcher: 
“Comox Project 65 is not another 
demonstration, nor simply a series of 
demonstrations. Neither Is it a move- 
ment or an organisation, It is an 
attempt to integrate community edu- 
cation, leading to community mobili- 
sation, and serious non-violent direct 
actions involving clvil disobedience 
..,each phase is specifically designed 
to lead to the next, until the force of 
people saying ‘no’ to mass murder 
and organised violence cannot he 
stopped,” ‘ ks 
So far, through the sit-down, vigilling, 
ubjic meetings and discussions with 
ocal people, a remarkable amount of 
sympathy seems to have been aroused, 
aven among military personnel, To quote 
from the bulletin: 
“Immediately after the four com- 
munity workers arrived, military offi- 
elals issued orders to all military and 
civilian employees on the base net to 


Comox Project 65 


talk to us, and not to pick us up when 
we were hitch-hiking. This order was 
consistently broken. Men from the hase 
cautiously approached us in restaur- 
ants. They stopped to pick us up on 
the road and usually conversed freely 
with us. They attended the mass rally, 
and one, talking to us in a cafe after 
the rally, said that he had been 
seriously considering Joining us in our 
sitdown. Airmen began coming down 
to our camp, including three young 
fellows from the military police, and 
(one night) six pilots, in full flight 
uniform, spent 4-5 hours arguing and 
discussing the issues which we had 
ee to the surface by our pro- 
ect. 
Even the base public relations officer 
was synipathetic; and every evening for 
four days before the civil disobedience 
action, 20 to 70 local people, mostly 
young, came down to the group’s camp 
“to look, to listen, to discuss or to 
agree.” Of the 40 peaple who joined the 
sitdown, six were local. 
This is just a fuzzy sketch of the project; 
the bulletin contains more information 
than I’ve been able to digest in time to 
write anything this week. I've no doubt, 
though, that the Comox project will zo 
on making news for the rest of the 
summer at least. 
“ * 
By Thursday of this week, Mr David 
Ensor, Labour MP for Bury and Mad- 
cliffe, will have asked the Home Secre- 
tary his controversial question: will he 
inquire into the possibility of using 
castration for persistent sex offenders 
who are potentially dangerous to the 
public? 
As we go to press, the Home Secretary 
has not yet had to give an answer. Let's 
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nals, They can earn no remission 


parole; they have only one letter yy, 
one visit every six months; they are aa 
ject to solitary confinement without BH 
or reading matter. On Robben Isiant 
where the majority of political prisone 
are sent, there have been cornplain © 
bad food, insufficient water and clotliies 
insanilary conditions, assaults an for 
privation of meals as punishments ing 
trivial infrinvements of rules, includink 
failure to reach work targets. Crimi 
prisoners appear to be commonly 
cited against the politicals, + ave 
The same woman prisoner quoted above | 
says: all 
“The system strips prisoners of A 
their dignity; they have a subhuma 
status, which is no status at all. ing 
is no privacy whatsoever, Everyth rs 
seems designed to undermine self ii 
pect. This is what I felt and I ha 
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a white skin. The African prisoney 

must have felt it a thousand 
” 

more... that 


Prisoners of Apartheid points out 
there is now virtually no prison ref 
movement in South Africa today, art 
criticism of the prison system is hr 
cism of apartheid: ‘To try to visit | 
prison to sce for oneself is virtually 
political act, and there are few woe 
left in South Africa today prepared is 
accept this challenge.” South Africa 

now a closed society, where the gove! eel 
ment uses the law to protect its ° mo q 
acts from criticism. It is even illegal | glley we 
escape: in 1963 an 18-year-old boy ¥ “scat ieabeabe 
sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment nl Un framew 
attempting to leave the country to .™| "8 outer 
trained as a motor mechanic, Leavy) Even this 

South Africa to undergo training whi involves 4 
could further the aims of the Afrit? tion 
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National Congress is punishable DY} oma it is 
death. ad proach \ 
The acts of those South Africans Wh) Maked “on 
risk punishment by revealing the trl ve confirm 
about the way their country is run VA ‘Oday purs! 
serve all our support. Even more, he ale power 
inforination they reveal deserves tnt ter a nat 


feans of 
pandhi hin 
¥ a dee 
Uther, tl 


widest possible publicity in this county 
where we are able to speak out on tne 

behalf. ile 
“Prisoners of Apartheid” Is avallam 
price 2s, from Christian Action, 2 Aw “Oving nor 
Court, London E.C.4, or from Dousma wl rights 
Bookshop, 5 Caledonian Road, Lon tent to. 
N.1. 4¢e in thi 
Nmework 

“Ourse, four 


ppetiless to 


hope that when he does he will not give 
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As an article in the Observer made ¢l we} the who 
last Sunday, those countries which M® 4) Cndoayour 

use of castration Seandinavia = On of ma 
Holland - only use it as a very last Tne) Mele root 


and on a voluntary basis. Qne of 
main experts on castration, Dr Ge 
Sturup, who works with criminal psy 


orb 


Depey; 
paths at an institution near Copenhage?} Ther, 
has evolved a very imaginative, Mat My 6 icy 
humane system in which those unfOT | deja) 5:4, 
nate people ean try to resolve their Pla | Mong any p 


lems. When any of his patients do vol. 
teer for castration, it is only after evr 
other method has been tried and ie 


Te or aoe 


tis scems 


clusively failed. Riven then, Dr Stig) yj) (oclely 

has his critics. For, although castra op lang at 
does not involve the physical mutta ab! tron, Noth 
commonly associated with it in the Pig) qi.) assum 
lic imagination, the full extent Of 0 | i,,8 all n 
psycholozical effects are not yet know? jy, Clon. 


To suddenly deprive a man of his sexi fo, oO the 


. . lloy 
ity is a step we camnot take unless Tyg} 4 .0W men 
are absolutely certain that there aie mf cive au 
nothing else for it, no matter how yl! nr 


gerous that man has become to Hite, 
and to others. In this country, the oy Uk to hh 
ject of castration should not eve", appeal | 
discussed until we have Dr Sturup# ods Te 
extreme but more enlightened MCh ove) lag, © come 
in operation first - and that wil fon “ecide 
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‘rong tendency to regard it as an ex 
sent. Non-violence is viewed as a 
4tic, not necessarily related to the 
Werall situation of man and bis pro 
sess towards # more meaningful exis- 
ace The new techniques are often 
“sed without proper reflection on their 
feential quality and uniqueness, as 
ye licy were simply the old ways of 
rf frpowering your opponent but within 
He framework of a new, less incrimina- 
ing, outer form. 


cn this is a good step forward, but 
innvalves grave dangers to the full evo. 
lon of the coneept of non-violence, 
Md it is doubtful if the " tactical” 
‘PProach will fulfll the great hopes 
4ked on non-violence. These doubts 
Spc nirinedl by the example of India, 
: pursuing a conventional nation- 
ee power political and military policy 
Mee a national liberation struggle by 
gas of tactical non-violence. (Only 
haga himself and those close to hin 
Put a deeper vision of non-violence) 
Diente the Majority of negroes em- 
dvi ne non-violence as a tactic in the 
‘ nehts movement in America seem 
reont to aim only at getting an equal 
a In the present social and nauional 
‘ Wework - a framework which is, of 
Urse, founded on violence, 


Ryctlless to say, a man such as Vinoba 
la M@ the spiritual beir of Gandhi and 
mater of the Indian Sarvodaya mave- 
brite Who has spent over half a century 

itising and preaching non-violence, 


ing away of the state:” people's volun- 
tary action (people's) power, lok nti) 
must take over Jarger areas of inter 
uunan rehitions and finally render co- 
ercive government redundant. It is) in 
this growth of decentralised “ people's 
power" that Vinoba sees the extinction 
of violence, the only way to genuine 
peace: 
“Democracy means that we should 
start this very day to plan in such 
4 way as to reduce to a minimum the 
need for an army. People should take 
upon themselves the work of self-de- 
fence, and that means that they should 
be so free from fear and hatred that 
an army would no Jouver be needed, 
We want democracy but we also want 
a centralised state and an army! 
What kind of fool is the man who 
spins a thread and then snaps it? How 
can we get any good results if alang 
with democracy we accept also princi- 
ples which are completely opposed to 
1b 
In this effort to free human relations 
from coercion, the means used have to 
bear the same message and be of the 
same quality as the envisioned goal, This 
brings us to Vinoba's conception of 
satyagrahka, the name given to nonvia- 
lence in social action. Far fram being 
opposed to salyagraha, as is sometimes 
alleged, Vinoba wants to see its full 
strength developed. He says: 
“ Satyagraha far us is a sacred watch: 
word, which we believe has the pawer 


from henefiting from their wealth. This 
could be carried out without physical 
violence of any kind but it is doubtful 
if the full potential of non-violence 
would be utilised in this way, 

A “victory” might be gained, some 
kind of compromise reached, but it 
might be at the cost of continued re- 
luctance and hostility on the part of 
the rich. That kind of nomviolent action 
could also become 4 cover for selfish 
motives and sentiments among the poor. 
A “gentler” approach - in terns of 
non-violence a stronger one - would be 
to orpanise the poor to put into practice 
the very ideal or value we want to see 
reallsed. The poor would take a unila- 
teral initiative of “giving” to the rich 
in the most active and direct ways 
possible. They could, for example, offer 
their services free to the rich and thus 
undermine the very basis of the con- 
cept of private property and “ passes- 
sion.” The rich would directly experience 
the new values instead of hare resistance 
to their own particular set of values. A 
change brought in this way would he 
more Hkely to be lasting and meaning- 
ful. Of course, no general conclusions 
ean be drawn froin so sketchy an exam- 
ple. I give it merely to illustrate the 
possible implications of the “ gentle, 
gentler" approach in practice. 

A different situation arises when the 
apponent has the initiative, where he 
tries to impose his will by exploitation, 
terror and aggression. Ilere Vinoba says 
one must “resist not evil.” But his non 


as to enable action based on the poten- 
tinlitles rather than immediate facts of 
that situation. It is something Hke the 
ery of Albert Camus, who, after Thiasian 
tanks had erushed the initial revolt in 
Hungary, ¢ried out: “F will not rerag- 
nise Russia’s act in Hunyary. Hungary 
is free.” It is in fact the heart of revo: 
Jutionary sentiment: an inner “no” of 
the minds clears the way for a “yes” 
in outward action. 

Upeksha also has a_ positive content, 
more related to “ignoring” than “re 
jecting.” In the solution of a condiiet 
it is often a gain not to try to bring 
about a reconciliation at the immediate 
level of conflicting interests but “ ahove ™ 
them, “overshooting” the {initial con- 
flict with a salution based on 4 very 
different kind of relationship. For ex- 
ample, in the ever-recurring barder con: 
flicts hetweoen India and Pakistan, Vin- 
oba insists that the only solution is a 
confederation hetweéen the two countries. 
This kind of technique is well known in 
conflict research but ia Htthe explored 
in action. 

Vinoba is then not so much coining new 
coneepts or techniques of non-violence 
as relnvesting old ones with thelr in- 
herent vatues. To that end, he uses 
new and atartling, and to a Western 
mind often confusing, terminology. Hat 
the pacer that he deals with in this 
way require close attention, continued 
thought and bok) experimentation, both 
in Indla and in the West: 
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yctcive authority by the self-authority 
to dependent action. If | decide to 
koi Goa dispate with my neighbour by 
gp lM to him in a spirit of reconciliation. 
ty @PPeal to a trusted common friend 
yeas between us, where do the 
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aclive expression 
opponent, however 
in the " wrong.” 
When a nonviolent attempt fails te im- 
Press or change the opponent, shauld 
we then take to “sharper” forms. of 
action? Vitioba would say that we would 
then be thinking in terms of violence. 
Instead, when our original non-violent 
efforts fail, we should look for more 
“pentie,” that is, more persuasive 
methods for entering into the hardened 
conscience of the opponent, 

Supposing we want to abolish the gulf 
between the rich and the poor and have 
taade all possible appeals to the eon: 
science of the rich ta part with somo of 
their wealth for the benefit af all con- 
cerned but have not produced any re 
action. The next step might be to organ- 
ise the poor against the rich, invading 


the 
be 


for 
inay 


him, Vinoba would have us say a clear 
and unequivocal “no.’' He ealls this 
form of non-co-operation and resistance, 
the refusal ta be made @ party to evil, 
nonviolent assistance. This resistance is 


assistance in the sense that it helps 
the opponent in right thinking. This 
emphasis on “ assistanee” again brings 
the positive canfent of non-vialence 
amd gives primary importance to 
the opponent, to changing and “ dis 


arming” him rather than merely regis- 
tering resistance to his actions, 

Closely connected with this interpreta- 
tion of non-resistance is upeksha This 
is a Sanskrit word with a meaning which 
inchiules both “ignaring™ and * get: 
ing.” Vinoba claims that upeksha i a 
weapon against evil which operates hy 
rejecting evil. This is nof to be taken 
as passivity or excapiam., Rather lt im- 


rie ; one to save the world. We even claim i 
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efore the end of this year Fgypt’s 
jeaders will have to face an aecumula- 
tion of neglected problems. The first 
iive-year plan ended in June; Egypt has 
run up some $38 billion in debts, and 
its economy shows signs of perhaps un- 
endurable strain. 

TIurther, the permanently dangerous 
Israeli situation may well explode into 
violence before 1968. Israel's plan to 
divert the Jordan waters has already 
gone into operation (reducing the flow 
of water in bordering Arab lands by 
about a third). The Arab nations have 
announced counter-diversionary opera- 
tions which might precipitate a military 
confrontation, 

Thus, iegypt will soon find herself 
struggling with great internal difficulties 
while simultancously engaged abroad in 
Yemen, Southern Arabia, the Congo, and 
possibly in a general Middle astern war. 
All ihis comes at a time when foreign 
creditors have called in their loans and 
Kgypt’s relations with America, england, 
and West Germany have become increas- 
ingly problematic. 

If the Feyptian revolution, with its great 
aim of bringing hope and dignity to the 
Arab masses, is to survive this crisis, 
three issues must be resolved: 

1. Egypt must not succumb to its own 
propaganda about Israel, but must con- 
tinue Nasser's unannounced policy of 
moderation, 

2. Egypt rust face the real sources of 
its economic difficulties - bureaucratic 
waste and the population explosion - 
rather than resorting to increasingly 
rigid, doctrinaire “ socialist” solutions, 
8 Egypt must extend, rather than re- 
strict, Its tentative efforts to establish 
4 true democracy, 

The most immediate problem $s averting 
a catastrophic Middle Eastern conflict. 
A new war with Israe) would mean the 
end of Egypt's experiment in progress. 


War with Israel 


Egypt's propaganda attacks on Israel 
have recently assumed an even more 
strident note than in the past. News- 
papers, television and “ seminars" re- 
peat the old prievances: Israel's re- 
fusal to abide by the 1948 UN decision, 
its expulsion of Arab refugees, and the 
aggression of 1956. The Arab world can 
rightfully complain about these inci- 
dents, for Israel - despite the conditions 
which originally provoked her actions - 
has behaved in a shabby fashion. Now, 
however, Israc] is charged with new 
crimes. She is, supposedly, a ee of 
the “neo-colonialsts" (America and 
more recently West Germany); she is 
an agent for the reintroduction of im- 
perialism in the Middle East. As the 
ropaganda becomes increasingly viru- 
ent, various sources here predict that 


the summer of 1065 will bring the final 
confrontation. 
The immediate issue which disturbs 


Arabs is Israe)’a diversion of the Jor- 
dan waters. Israel's position is that 
no violation of {nternational law has 
occurred. The Arabs maintain that 
Israel has provoked 4 Middle Eastern 
crisis and that thelr own plan (the 
building of diversion dams in Jordan, 
Syria and - perhaps - Lebanon) is a 
Jegitimate counter-measure. Meanwhile, 
the “hawks " in Israel, particularly Gen- 
eral Moshe Dayan, call for the destruc- 
tlon of the Arabs’ diversionary schemes. 
A preventive war, like that of 1056, has 
been demanded by some of the more 
aggresalve elements in Israel. The na- 
tion's attempted purchase of arms from 
West Germany, the installation of 
new American rockets, and the recall of 
all Israeli officers who were in training 
abroad adds to the suspicion that a 
erisis may be coming. 

In Egypt, vetorans of the Yemen} battle 
have been precipitously redrafted, Sinai 
has been closed to tourists because of 
military manoeuvres, and mock air raids 
have been held over Cairo. A " Pales- 
tinjan Army" has heen raised aniong re- 
fugees and Kzypt’s rocket power has 
(according to news reports) reached a 
high point. 

If Egypt does have any plans to strike 
against Tsracl, the blow will have to 
come in the next few years, for, once 
tha Aswan Dam ia completed In 1970, 
Egypt will be forced to adhere to a 
peaceful policy. The waters behind the 
dam will back up to form a huge “ Lake 
Nusser,” extending perhaps 300 miles 


the Sudan, which will turn Egypt 
an eminently vulnerable target. 
One successful air strike against the 
dam would release a flood inundating 
the entire Nile valley, where 97% of 
Egypt's population live. Egyptian mili- 
tary leaders know that Israel] possesses 
the missile capacity to turn this danger 
into reality. Thus, a great debate must 
be proceeding: either attack now or 
forever give up the hope of “ elimina- 
ting" Israel. 


The most pressing issue, therefore, is 
to restrain the militant wing in Egypt's 
army (as well as the even more belli- 
gerent Syrian army) from initiating an 
attack. Bourguiba of Tunisia and Hus- 
sein of Jordan have been working to- 
wards this goal, and in Egypt itself, 
moderate newspaper commentators have 
warned of the economic dangers of an- 
other war, 

At the same time, Western powers have 
put pressure on Israel to restrain any 
temptations she might have to attack. 
Reportedly, the American special envoy 
to Israel, Averill Harriman, altempted 
to secure a public pledge from Israel 
that there would be no attack on the 
Arab headworks of the Jordan, In re- 
turn, America was to furnish additional 
weapons to Isracl. As yet, Israel has not 
agreed to the compromise. 


In his negotiations with Israel, Harri- 
man followed a policy which, since the 
Suez invasion, has been the basic Wes- 
tern programme in the Middle East: an 
attempt to maintain u balance of power 
between Israel und the Arah countries, 
During this critical period of tension, 
the goal must be sought even more 
strenuously. If peace can be maintained 
for a few more years, Israc] and the 
Arab world will be forced ta accept a 
eaceful status quo. 

3eyond this, one cannot hope for much 
further progress in Middle Eastern re- 
Jations. When Bourguiba, for example, 
gingerly proposed that the Arab na- 
tions start negotiations with Israel on 
the basis of the 1948 UN declaration, 
the Egyptian press met his suggestion 
with charges of “high treason.” It 
seems most unlikely that negotiations 
with Israel will commence until the 
Aswan Dam forces Egypt into a more 
compramising posture. 
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The five-year plan 


Let us assume thal peace prevails. What 
can one say ahoul Egypt's chanee of 
fulfilling its promise of a revolutionary 
“ surge forward?" 

The scope of Egypt's domestle progress 
van best be gauged by drawing up a 
balance sheet on the success of the 
five-year plan. Throughout the Arab 
world, the plan has been hailed as 
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pragmatically conceived, humanitarian 
in intent, and socialist in structure. 
Many Western observers have heen 
equally impressed. Although cautious 
about the dictatorial framework in which 
economic policies have been carried 
out, they have argued that the “ mild,” 
flexible form of autocracy practised in 
Egypt might serve as a model of econ- 
omic efficiency for other new nations. 
The plan, initiated in 1959, set aside 
£1,700 million for investment. Wisely, 
the government recognised the impor- 
tance of agriculture by allocating 23% 
of this fund to the rural sector; by 1964 
agricultural production was to have 
increased by 40%. Textile, chemical, 
petroleum, metallic, vehicle and elcctri- 
cal industries received 35% of invest- 
ment. The planners hoped that by 1964 
total national income would have gone 
up hy 50%, 


The socialist philosophy which has 
guided the plan evolved through several 
stages. After Suez, Nasser nationalised 
British, French, and Belgian interests. 
Government policy at the time seemed 
intent on creating a form of state capl- 
talism, bolstered by an extensive welfare 
programme, In 1960, however, the gov- 
ernment's ideology assumed a more dis- 
tinctly socialist air. Nasser took over the 
jmportant group of Misr enterprises, 
nationalised the press and established 
state ownership or control of most large- 
scale enterprises. Land reform measures 
limited ownership of farms. These ac- 
tions gave the state an exceptional de- 
gree of control over the economy and 
provided a significant sum of capital 
for investment. 


By 1961, a full-fledged ideology of 
“Arab socialism’ had been enunciated. 
Muhammad Massencin Haykal, Egypt's 
most influential propagandist, announced 
that the five-year plan would attempt 
simultaneously to increase production 
and to meet the rising consumer needs 
of the people. Haykal promised that 
capitalist exploitation as well as the 
sacrifices entailed by a Russian style of 
development would be avoided. 


In the Jast five years, the government 
has to a large degree fulfilled Haykal’s 
pledke, Land reform has essentially 
een completed. The peasants own their 
land privately, farm it with great effec- 
tiveness, and seem to adjust well to 
a system of controls imposed by govern- 
ment co-operatives. Agricultural produc- 
tion has steadily increased and most 
observers agree that the plan's goals 
have been achieved in this sector of the 
economy. 

Further, the people have benefited from 
a vast extension in welfare services. 
Educational facilities have grown at a 
rapid pace; now, some 70% of children 
under the age of twelve attend school. 


Judged by the standards of most dever 
oping nations, the quality of schoolll 
is exceptionally high. ‘ 
Clinies have been established througy’ 
out the rural areas, staffed by wey 
qualified doctors (who serve a comp f 
sory two-year term in village committe 
ties), A new drug industry provider 
abundant medicines at a very low cor 
Bilharziasis and trachoma have been ®. 
but eradicated in some sections of tH 
nation and the death rate has falle 
dramatically, 5 
Industrial production has also expande® 
although not as rapidly as the planne! 


had anticipated. New industries he 
frown up. Established industries in te b 


tiles and chemicals have expanded, 
proved the quality of their product, q 
increased efficiency. Reserves have beet 
discovered which should, after sole 
years of development, make Iipgypt 8 a 
sufficient in oil. The Aswan High Dal 
approaches completion ahead of ache 
ule. Tunnels controlling the flow {) 
water through the dam are alren 
operating and, by 1966, the perio® 
Nile floods should have been controlled, 
Against the dreary background of man, 
developing nations, Egypt's record . 
progress stands out as a happy excel 
tion. Nevertheless, the government? 
own policy - or lack of policy - has 
dered the fulfilment of the five-yer 
plan and created doubts ahout futur 
progress. 

As in so many developing nation’: 
“socialism " in Egypt has entailed a oy 
tralisation of power in the hands of 
growing bureaticracy which cannot ea 
ways deal adequately with its comin 
tasks. The result has too often bee 
mismanagement, corruption, patronage 
and apathy: ir 
. The government bureaucracy, vat 
checked by public scrutiny, or mare 
mechanisms, at times commits gross © 
rors of judgment. In Calro recently 4 
newly approved twenty-starcy pula 
began to lean in the wind. Drastic au 
ery removed the top nine floars 9% 
saved the building fram collapse... 
new factory in the Delta region wae 
not as fortunate: one day, its ianeed 
roof caved in, crushing an unspechh | 
number of workers. Coke ovens at 0 
steel and iron factory have been burt), 
out by inexperienced engineers, edBets 
attempting to fulfl an unrealistle que 
The Miat plant, a government all oe 
hile monopoly, will soan clase its d° 
again hecause of inefficiency. No 
2, Corruption proceeds unchecked. der? 
one suspects Nasser or his top wills), 
of dishonesty: they have, to their rT nif 
established a model of probity in a 
nation with such a long history of V?%ne 
ity. Yet almost every other level Of my 
bureaucracy can be “bought rer 
officers Jive at an opulent. jevel, 40° 
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false certificates to malingering 
didden Customs atliclals wink at  for- 
iie uns IMports (even such conspicuais 
Noy es automobile crank-shafts); and 
aly ¢ with the proper connections can 
light?) find those products - ranging from 
disa sulbs to meat - which periodically 
Pear froin the market. 
j pgehtralisation has also often led to 
Asw: alysis of decision-making. Take the 
enongy Daum as an example. Strangely 
devic) 4 noone in the government has 
dat’ exactly what ta do with the 


Mars One ministry wishes tu generate 
Meng electrie energy, but this would 
a the peaking " the water at a tune 


year inconvenient for irrigation. 
Wator r ministry wishes to use the 
ect ry for new land, forgetting about 
Wat, 0° bower, The Aswan officials want 
New for the Kom-Ombo plateau; the 
than; alley group would like the flow 
Bovancled to their area; and Delta 
non tors suggest running the water 
Stream to thelr domains. While the 
battle within the government 


ae al 
hs : : 
On, rational plunuing for the future 


2 del, 
P delayed. Clearly, however, the current 
bath finda claiming that the dam wil) 
tun, rigate huge peru of land and 
ho a great deal of electricity will 
{ U he fulfilled. 
ly an attempt to enforce epaltarian- 
they ae Bovernment has tried to control 
bo ttely the wages and movement of 
ig (f On paper, wages are standard- 
and equalised. A college graduate, 
lve, *ample, receives £20 a month (in 
ny years, he will receive £40), while 
4 ex Prime Minister supposedly pets 
hy ti 360, In fact, the clever person 
the me Veyptian economy, particularly 
hy jr iessional man, finds that he can 
Yj . hree or more jobs simultaneously. 
Mea Ieiency oes down but his income 
Stee , telatively high. The wealthy 
rainy far trom beine eliminated, just 
“On . ble more assiduously for their in- 
fay nd hide it more effectively fram 
UShectors, 


fyi ltition, the government directs each 
MD nto his place of work (and once 
Hy the employee can be dismissed 
hey With the greatest of difficulty). 
“byt works well, it has the 
4 meri€ of channelling labour 
Put} rll Is most needed, Unfortunately, 
Heong and Internal pressures within the 
op eeracy often direct: the flow of 


yet : 
tla) favourites, re: 
Yor Y hires 400 college vraduates a 
‘ib ity ie Ministry should have folded 
Operations years ago, since land 
hy | has been completed. Instead, 
fy UE Parkinson's law, the Ministry 
i Cadily expanded. 


Per). : : 
iy ct haps the single most important 


ey 4 of the Reyphian government has 
in gee inability to cantrot (he popula- 
So, “Xblosion. A few experiments have 
! hapgiiductod with oral contraceptives. 
ful of clinics dispense informa 


‘ 


tion on “mechanical” birth control but 
they reach only a tiny fraction of the 
population. (The failure of these meas- 
tires has not been due ta public opposi- 
tion; polls show that most) Myyptians 
welcome birth control information,) 


The essential diMiculty has been the gov- 
ernment’s own ineptiness. The required 
finances have not been allocated and ue 
single ministry has been charged with 
the responsibility for promoting: family 
planning. 

The effect has been disastrous. Popula- 
tion grawth proceeds unabated: 800,000 
children are born each year. The result, 
despite the growth in national income, 
has been that there has been no sigur 
Jicant increas’ ih per capita incame dir: 
ing this century. Between 1913 and 1957, 
national income rose by 65% but popt- 
Jation went up by 100%. Between 1057 
and 1965, natiunal income went up hy 
perhaps 40% and population increased 
by somewhat less than 30%. Thus, the 
average Egyptian today is left in about 
the same situation as his grandfather 
in 1933. 

Perhaps the situation will improve: a 
German drug company has recently be- 
yun the distribution of very cheap con 
traceptive pills. A similar plan was 
proposed in 1962; maybe this time, 4 
really extensive distribution of pills will 
begin, 

Hecause of these problems, Egypt has 
now entered a critical period, which 
Nasser has labelled as “the transitional 
stage” between capitalism and social- 
ism. The advances in Kyzypt’s cceonomy 
have been real enough: new schaols, 
hospitals, alrports, highways, hotels, and 
apartment buildings. This progress, how- 
ever, has Jargely been financed from 
two sources of capital that have now 
been exhausted: confiscating private 
capital within Epypt, and foreign aid, 
which has entered Egypt at the rate of 
soine £100 million a year. Because of 
Nusser's foreign policy, West Germany 
and perhaps America may cut aff or 
reduce their grants, and ieagsin snows 
no inelination of increasing hier con 
tributions. Foreign private enterprise is 
understandably reluetant to invest jn 
Epypt, particularly since current debts 
have not been paid. This imminent pros- 
pect of a decline in capital investment 
has Jed Exypt to restrict internal con- 
sumption and cut baek on even essen 
tial imports 

Three meatless days a week have heen 
proclaimed. Cities suffer from a variety 
of shortages. Inflation proceeds apace: 
in the last six months the price of veve- 


tables went up about 20%, meat tn- 
creased by 70%, and hread by 100% 


Serious attempts have heen made to 
reduce the price af hausing, but many 
landlards hive evaded the law. Wages 
have remained stable or have been cut. 
The countryside, more profected by its 
isdlation from market operations, bis 
fared better than urban areas. Yet, even 


in distant villages, peasants experience 
evonomic difficulties; and when pumps 
or tractors or fertilisers fail to appear, 
the city’s discontent spreads to rural 
areas. 

What all sophisticated Egyptians naw 
realise is that the time for austerity 
has «arrived. Nasser himself has become 
increasingly well-informed about econ- 
omie problems, fle knows that he is 
about to face the pravest problem of 
all developing countries at ail stages of 
history: the grim task of holding down 
consumption during a period when the 
people's expectations have been cisings 


fn a speech at Al Minia on March 10, 
Nasser called on Egyptians to “avoid 
extravagance " and toa put their earings 
in savings banks. (Ile guaranteed that 
the government would not confiscate 
these savings - a promise which many 
Egyptians do not take seriously.) In 
poplar, but stilt frank terms, Nasser 
warned that sacriflees will have to he 
made for future generations: “There 
is re meaning In producing a ehild today 
and not providing him with work 
twenty years from now; we want aur 
children ta tive a happy and prospérous 
life. To do so we must save.” He is, 
of course, ripht, but few Kpyptian peas- 
ants know how much this requirement 
to sava will burden them in the future. 


Nasser must really educate his people 
{and not just in’ the ets 2 of 
social justice) or resign his experiment 
in socialism to economte failure. 


Egypt's future 


Solutions exist to Egypt's problems: 
the population boom could be eurtailed 
by an extensive birth control carmpuign. 
Vast stretches of land on the Libyan 
plateau could be immediately cultivated, 
Without waiting for the additional water 
provided by the Aswan Dam, Restric- 
tinna on the labour market should he 
removed. Forcign capital, guaranteed 
against nationalixatian, could be invited 
to the conatry. Domestic private enter- 
prise, at feast on a small scale. eoutd 
once again he encouraged, thus releas- 
ing large sums af money which have 
been hourded by the richer classes, The 
Rovernment bureaucracy could be re: 
duced bs half. 

Withont some such “retreat to eapl: 
talism, the only alternative is to lighten 
further the government's eantral over 
the economy. This will prohahly he the 
path of the future: 4 compulsory pave 
IMLS Programme, comiscation of private 
aparinent houses, and various plans to 
induce the “voluntary” donation of 
labour. The current ideology donmands 
such steps, although they wil, in fart, 
contribute litle ta Paypt's develapriant. 
The nation’s economic travails will ia 
creasingly be reflected tn the damestie 
political sttuation. At the moment, Nas- 
bey is very finaly in power, alth 
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Labourers working of a uew rail 
link to the Aswan Dam, birypl's 
most huipressive coustruclion pro- 
ject. “Strangely ena,” says 
Vhillip Dorn, “no-one in the pow 
crament has deciiled exactly what 
io do with the diam.” 


private vrumbiioavs of discontent pervade 
urhan ceotres, ‘This spring the natror 
“drafted? Nasser fur anather six-year 
term ao the President's office, His cane 
palin owas artfuliy built up. Special 
trains amd tracks broneht workers, iu 
dents aud peasants to Catto ta demon. 
strate ino dns favour, Parades of bay 
seouts and women's delegations shouted 
their support. ‘Phe enthustasm was offen 
reptine, lit same of the support had 
lo be manufactured. 

The actual election was predictable. 
Vaters, registered with the single party 
(the Arab Socialist Uiitund, tad) to ape 
pear at the polls unless they were wilh 
ing to suffer a une pound fine. They 
could vote “yes” or “ne to Nasser’s 
reelection. Out of radilions af voles cast. 
only 65 peaple chose the dangerous al- 
ternative of voting ° ne? 

What would have happened ina real 
election? Most observers believe vhat 
Nusser woald hage won with a Gear 
majarity. Others contend that) Neuuib 
still retains bis great popularity, even 
though he remains in house arrest. 
(Some say that he hag been exeemted) 
Many people still remember Neguih and 
his devotion to parliamentary vovern- 
meat; he would, if released, constitute 
a formidable threat to Nasser. Nonethe 
less, with his control over the mass me 
dia for the last ten years, Nasser has 
more ar Jess climinated open opposl- 
tion. 

Clearly, Epypt is still a one-party (or 
rather, oneruan) dictatorship, despite 
repeated claims that Kgypt bas became 
a “social democracy.” Political prison 
ers, mostly Communists, stay in thels 
prison cells. The mass media unceat 
ingly praises the regime. However inet- 
ficiently, the censor purses hls tasks, 
While ubiquitous secret police follow 
suspected persans and fereigners, 

Yet there is another side te Egynt's 
voliues: the men at the top seem ta 
wave a sincere hope that they can 
“diberalise ” the regime. The Arah So- 
clalist Union has initiated genuine elec 
tions on the village level. The village 
councils funetion as a forte for airing 
grievances, criticising local officials, and 
making requests to higher authorities, 
Quite often, the councils bypass the 
regional governors to earry thelr com 
aints and pleas directly to Nasser, 
iruiet® the government is increasingly 
allowing open criticisia of its polivies. 
Cenaors strictly contra} the local press 
and radio, but they do permit the entry 
of foreizn books and articles which someé- 
limes take a very harsh view af Nasser 
ism, In 1062, for example, when I first 
lived in Egypt, T couid not find standard 
periodicals such as The Thnes, ac any 
bookk which ubjectively reported tha 
Middle Eastern seene. Today, one enn 
pus such warks in any houkatere, 
“orelgn newspapers and mapgarines come 
throweh regularly, although articles on 
particularly touchy issucs are sometimes 
suppressed, Local newspapers even carry 
some objective news about Israel in 
1962, one could nat even utter the word 
“Ysraet" and the natian’s plate on 
workl maps had literally been blacked. 
mit. 

Tt woulkt be a happy develapmant Uf 
this trend toward NDberalisatton cure 
tinned, What Epypt needs most at the 
moment is a healing air of self-criticism. 
Nevertheless, it appears inoat unlikely 
that the yvegiine will allow greater {ree- 
dom. The increasing urgency af the 
econemle situation will inevitably croate 
mare and mare discontent, particularly 
among intellectuals and industria! work- 
ers. Uniese endowed with unique 
wisdom, the heals of the repiine, fear 
ful that Gberaligatlan wauld open a 
Panitora's Box af camplaint, will proba: 
iy ream by retarimg to a wore strtef 
control aver aisscut : 

Greater severity will do Hitle to heln 
Egypt ant of her present stalemate. Uf 
a Wiracle securred - tha rate af papita- 
ian dropped precipilotighy oF erest mew 
oil reserves Opened up ~ Exypt cauki 
well continue her advance. Maat sober 
ubservers discount the chances of sich 
developments. bor the next five-year 
plan, then, we van anlicipale thal Naseer 
will apoly even grealer pressure just ta 


keep: Egypt atanding still. 


Phillip Born ig an Amvricsn wha haa - 


been working in Egypt for te last three 
yours, : 
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The future 


of 


Latin America 


A dialogue between Carlos Fuentes 
and Irving Louis Horowitz 


Horowitz: The role of the honest scholar 
and professional is to ask the right 
questions and seek the meaningful solu- 
tion; for example - who develops in a 
developing nation, Le. which personality 
types? What are the differences between 
generations in Latin America; do they 
materially affect rates of growth, styles 
of life? How are the rates of mobility 
and types of stratification differentially 
assigned to rural areas versus urban 
areas? There are a thousand other ques- 
tions too numerous to now go into. 


In this venture, the role of the intellec- 
tual is to develop an ideology of social 
vere opulent and social change, while the 
role of the scholar, the man of science, 
is to improve the material and human 
conditions of life. In this activity, in this 
set of tasks which intellectuals and 
scholars have in common, we must bezin 
to set aside glib generalisations which 
have resulted in stereotypical thinking 
of the worst sort. Let the feudalists and 
foreigners be fought and overcome. Let 
us even assign priorities as to which 
“enemy” is more dangerous at which 
particular moment. At the same time, we 
must eschew a condition which equates 
North Americans with feudalists, capi- 
talists, or exploiters per se. Universal 
condemnation is a dangerous strategy, 
one which has been tried too often by 
inteNectuals in Latin America, and 
failed. You expect much from us, but 
aren't we entitled to a fair exchange? 
Where are your intellectuals who 
effectively work on their governments 
to influence United States policy on race 
relations or on disarament problems? 
Why, there is scarcely a book on the 
Negro freedom movement in the Span- 
ish language, and only the barest mini- 
mum on problems of international con- 
filet! Why don’t we realise William 
James’ slogan “les — intellectuelies 
unite"! Or are we so bogged down in 
spurious nationalist claims that cosmo- 
politan attitudes become a crime instead 
of a virtue? 


Fuentes: You've missed my point. I was 
not accusing the United States of being 
the 100% undiluted villain of Latin 
America, I very well know our problems 
stem from a long, contradictory history, 
and T claim that responsibility for fail- 
ure, both in the past and in the future, 
belongs to Latin Americans primarily. 


What I really would Jike to diseuss with 
you is this: are there any concrete ways 
for the intelligentsias of Latin America 
and the United States to come together 
on some sort of common platform, to 
cultivate the seeds that exist, unfortu- 
nately suffocated by so much ideological 
brambiebush, and gain a common under- 
standing of the other side’s views and 
problems? What is more important - is 
there any way of disseminating that 
understanding outside the pale of mu- 
tual satanisation? You and I and our 
common typewriter are proof that it 
ean be done. Have you any suggestions? 


Horowitz: The difficulties here, 1 believe, 
are really large scale; not necessarily in- 
surmountable, but enough to warrant a 
serious pause. On the side of the United 
States are the various “ idols” and their 
defenders. Intellectuals parading about 
as public relations experts, academics 
acting out policy-making roles whose ac- 
tual execution they are happily exempt 
from, state department socialists who 
use the rhetoric of revolution to support 
the realities of reaction. And on the side 
of the Latin intellectuals - there is the 
inane condemnation of everything in the 
United States from Howard Johnson 
mutels to Lyndon Johnson “ hi-jinks.” 


Whatever the source, French left-bank 
existentialism, Soviet —_ proletcultism, 
Chinese theories of peasant violence, it 
is clear that the intellectual-academic 
climate in Latin America is not conduc- 
ive to serious discussion. The United 
States is condemned for its violence and 
for its indulgences, for its hygiene and 
for its slums. 

We can talk freely and intelligently be- 
cause in some sense, let me be perfectly 
frank, we are exceptional in a particular 
sense - not necessarily talent - but in the 
courage to risk some material advantage, 
same status, some sort of wordly success, 
{o speak our respective minds. But as 
long as heavy penalties are attached to 
such plain talk, and heavy rewards at- 
tached to political and moral hypocrisy, 
the outlook must remain dim indeed. 


You must understand how difficult it is 
to do anything consequential or even 
inconsequential in the United States. For 
those of us who understand, believe in, 
and support the revolution of rising 
expectations jn Latin America, means 


Rosemary Martin 


“POEM ABOUT WAR 


It hurt when they blew the siren 

The sound gilled our cars with dull amusement 

It didn’t mean anything, only stumbling. 

Why did you wipe your brow with my handkerchief? 
There was no opening in the enemy front 

Only a Jine to guide us and the drill we'd remembered. 

We were pathetic I can see it now. 

We had on our helmets and our guns held us to the course. 


But we were interested in 


The life that died on every side. 


There was no end to it, 
Only repetition, 


A dull thudding of machine guns. 


Did it zuide you to a choice? 


An aeroplane dived before crashing, 
A blazing exodus we couldn't understand. 


It raged in the distance and we took cover. 


God, does it send you mad? 
We weren't discovered 


And we're living now to tell the truth 

But it didn’t make any difference. 

The enemy was still the same. 

We ate the same snacks on the seats outside the mess 


And served the same God. 


* What I am saying is that the vitriol should be evenly spread. .:° 
current United States policy makers have often satanised Communism 


and coexistence. But we must be equally careful not to satanise capital | 
ism and the United States. F am not calling for a ‘middle’ way, fo 
any simple-minded fence-sitting. [he role of the honest intellectual 8 
to call attention to the inequities in the inter-Ameriean system, to @ 
tor the right of each nation to develop free trade, free diplomalle 


behaviour and free access to the material benefits of world culture 
These were the words with which Irving Louis Horowitz (Profess@® 


cussion wilh Carlos Fuentes (world famous novelist) in last week> 
Peace News, In this concluding section of the discussion, the two He 
talk of the role “men or ideas” can play in helping to resolve the! 


countries’ differences. 


to come smack up against those who 
continue to believe that such a revolu- 
tion would involve a subsequent revolu- 
tion of falling profits, injurious to the 
United States, and hence “ un-American.” 
It is an easy matter to sign petitions, 
resign from editorial boards, and join 
organisations in Latin America. You 
have truth and right on your side - also 
minimum repercussions - for intellectual 
transzressions. Whereas in the United 
States to sign a public statement on a 
public issue becomes un act of consider- 
able courage, an occurrence to be pon- 
dered long and hard. Those of us who 
are old enough to have experienced Mc- 
Carthyism first hand know how many 
men of quality were dumped into the 
intellectual ashecan as a result of in- 
nocuous acts, and how many others suf- 
fered an extreme deterioration of per- 
sonality as a result of academic frag- 
mentation. And it is a brave man indeed 
who fails to recognise the current signs 
of a revival of know-nothingism in the 
United States. That is why “ technical 
assistance and co-operation” are consid- 
erably easier to promote. It is a polite 
way of saying that this is the best we 
can offer in the absence of “ intellectual 
co-operation and mutual stimulation.” 


But the good fight continues. After all, 
we maintain our opinions and hold dear 
to our values not simply on moralist 
grounds, but hecause we feel them to 
be correct, and because we rationalistic- 
ally believe that correct ideas will win. 


Fuentes: T understand the difficulties you 
speak of, and I admire your courage in 
stating them. You are right; it is far 
easier for us to speak out; in our anar- 
chical societies less pressure can he 
brought to bear on a dissenting intel- 
lectual than in a highly organised so- 


Committee of 100 survey 


Nicholas and Ruth Walter, who are un- 
dertaking a survey of present and past 
members of the Committee of 100, ex- 
plain what it is all about. 


Why are we carrying out a survey of 
the Committee of 100? We have felt for 
a long time that there {s too much ima- 
gination and too little information about 
it, especially about the people in it. Who 
are they, where did they come from, 
what have they done, what has happened 
to them, and what do they think about 
it all? We thought something showld be 
done to find the answers to this kind 
af question before it got too Jate, but 
no one seemed to be doing anything, so 
we decided to do it ourselves. 


Whom are we surveying? Not just the 
leaders of the Committee, beeause it 
is impossible to say who they are, nor 
all fhe supporters of the Comittee, 
because we couldn’t hope to trace the 
thousands of people involved and if we 
did we would pet more information than 
we could handle. We are interested in 
all the people who have been active in 
the Committee - everyone who has ever 
belonged to any Committee or Sub-Com- 
mittee or Working Group, who has ever 
held any office in the Cominittee, or who 
has ever done any work for the Com- 
mittec. 

Why is the survey based on a question- 
naire in Resistance? We wanted to get 
comparative information from as many 
Committee activists as we could trace, 
and the best way seemed to be a ques- 
tionnaire in the Committee paper. When 
we asked the editors if they would in- 
cjude it as an insert, they offered to In- 
clude it as an article instead, and it 
has been published in the middle of the 
June issue of Resistance. What about 


people who don't have Resistance? We 
have had extra copies of the question- 
naire printed to send to people who get 
in touch with us, or to people whose 
names and addresses are in otir files or 
are piven to us, 


What Is in the questionnaire? We have 


of Sociology, Washington University) ended the second part of his a : 


ciety. Let me then be more modest, 
and hope that at least personal ct 
tacts, such as ours, will be increasinet 
developed between Latin and Not! 
American intellectuals, not with te 
heroic bravura of believing we will trate 
form reality through reflection, but W™ 
the modest aura of a common respo i 
bility, a bond of truth and vigilance 
the face of all the promises and menace 
the future holds. Let me say quite it | 
ply that we can learn from each oth 
and if all we can do is project, eve 
minimally, a respect of and understale 
ing of differences, perhaps that is eno 

and valuable in itself. 


I will not presumptuously comment 0 
the degree to which our intellectu® 
friendship would be valuable in relallof 
to the terrible problems the peat 
States faces in the immediate futures 

exemplified by Goldwater Republic 
ism, the Negro Revolution, etc. But 
me finally state that these bonds 
reflection and understanding betwee 
North Americans and Latin Americal 
will be of extreme value to us as " 
proceed, contradictorily, with all os 
ceivable difficulties, in the face of ha 

international realities, to our only 
sible destination: occur as a mechan! 
model of economic development, but 
a complex enrichment of our life 
all levels. This we will not achien. 
through affirmation. And that is whe) 
our bonds with other men of ideas * 

play a capital role. 
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This article is copyrighted by fi 


authors and all permission for repron. 
tion must be made through them, 7! 
opening part of it appeared in 
News, June 25, 1965. 


asked what you did before you au 
ported the Committee, how you 4! 

into contact with the Committee, 
you did in the Committee, wha 
have done since, and what you UM» 
about it now. We have asked for ¥ iw 
name and address, so that we shall aie! 
who has and who hasn't replied, ‘ 

so that we can get in touch with yorve 
we want to follow anything up, We 
asked for personal details such at “yp 
family, cducation and jobs, so tha int 
can tell what sort of people camé Kor" 
the Committee, Alt this personal Waly 
mation will of course remain stl" 
confidential, but if you don't wall ve 
rive it you don't have to, thoush ig 
hope you will answer as many questl® 
as you can. ge! 
What information do we expect Tal 
from the euestionnaire, and what ® rat 
we do with it? We have no idea . 

we shall find, but we want to get rie. 
real facts ahout Committee people: 


swers for Resistunec, and we shall op 
to write a fuller account of them ti ul 
We don't expect to make any money, ye 
of it, and in fact we shall be glad } 

cover our expenses, phe 
What can you do to help? Retura nes 
questionnaire In your copy of Restitl'y: 
or write to us for one and retitll ces 
and send us the names and atldt@™n 
of all the people you ean think @ 
ought to have one. The success of 
survey depends entirely on the HEM er! 
all our friends and colleagues al! “ine 
the country who have ever been 1M iqgf 
Committee. We want to hear not jlaté 
from a few very active or very artuCr wa 
people, but from all af you. APS out 
want to thank you now for all sony 


replies to acknowledge individual? “jas 
have to get at least a thousand l* 
but we shan't unless you send 
now. 


For more information write to sea 
lows Road, London N.W.3, 


help, because we hope ta have Bua : 


oul 


yer | ta : q 
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An iustration from the Scottish 
Commitice of 160’s plan for the 
Conversion of Fastlane Polaris base 
Into an international oil terminal. 
Ahove: the Polaris hase - a drawing 
laken from a Ministry of Works 
model Below: a drawing showing 
the existing, hase construction con- 
Verled) info an international oil 
terminal and industrial estate and 
andscaped into the countryside. 


Faslane 
conversion 
Dlan 


Ag a solution to Scotland’s need for 
“Mployment and industrial development 
“Nd as a positive contribution to Inter. 
ational Co-operation Year, the Scottish 
“ommittee of 100 has put forward a 
Plan to the government and other in- 
tested bodies for the conversion of the 
“Slane Polaris base into an interna- 
“Onal oil terminal. The presentation of 
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‘ nt 02} <8 plan was part of the overall Fas- 
Be Co yectle #Ne campaign recently organised by the 
anle an relation Tesh Committee (Peace News July 2). 
ns the Unite®) gj. leople mainly responsible for the 


- are Kenneth WWorshurgh, an econ- 
ie who wrote the text, and Alan 
Hacer who illustrated and printed it. 
gf ay Pyle, a chemical engineer, did the 
nding petwee! Tne for the oil tanks. 
atin Americal 4 addition to a 14 million gallon capa- 
le to us a8“ ie oil terminal complete with pump- 
with all oni ex Station, piers, tanks, pipeline, and 
ie face of ha the sion of Grangemouth oil refinery, 
> our only P% int, Plan proposes the provision of an 
is a mechawle® by rational training school (in the 
lopment, but & Paling first built for the training of 
jfe O°} «aris crews) and an industrial estate 


diate future, | 


f our life : : 

a not achiev! wt would both provide general em- 

i that is wh hayinent and on the job training faci- 
will) SMes for the students at the school. 


on of ideas re 
bp ’ Students wonld be from the under- 


the lened countries, the local area, and 


Dor eighlands where very few job op- 


( ‘oncrudet 


te} iy Unities for school-leavers exist. This 
ighted by que Sud further the aims of international 
on for reprer tp oPeration by training people from 
ugh thems, ac?  under-privileged countries in the 
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fy nical Skills they so badly need and 
ion et plishing friendships and co-opera- 
“i between Scots and people from 
ny parts of the world. 


the, authors of the plan indicate that 
aid is a huge need for oil handling 
hore UTOCessing facilities and a great ex- 
tha, Potential for oil and its associated 
ligt ical by-products, The plan is  il- 
Whirated with graphs and) diagrams 
lth indicate that Faslane is an ideal 
breton for an oll terminal. Faslane at 
linn nt is still in the process of construc. 
ay, ft the plan is drawn up in such 
andy as to ntilise the existing buildings 

» hstallations. The plers are already 


bagee? Most of the northern area of the 


Ing up ng ate] de ‘ Is levelled, and the bypass road 
ils such i We] Gra Mult. The proposed pipeline to 
jobs, so THA" ito} yMkemouth follows the same route us 


eople CAME ard 
+ personal My 
remain su 
t don't want 
> to, though ont’ 
> many ques 


nesting Finnart pipeline; thus com- 
tine equipment and existing earth cut- 
p ne will reduce the cosis considerably. 
ty ‘otal cost will be a maximum of 
“? Million. 
thecstion of the plan on the future of 
tye OU industry points out that at pres- 
ig” Kritain refines and consumes over 
dy tlion fons of petroleum per an 
Vers Britain exports refined oi} pro- 
idan Which earn £100 million per year 
bya from the export of the chemical 
tye “OAucts of petroleum. With natural 
up Uydro-electricity and nuclear power 
ty ta in early stazes of development 
y ~ short supply, oil is second only 
ty, O8l as a means of energy in Bri- 
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ay)" ®stimated that in the next few years 
foe ll rise and coal will drop as a 
e and retttl My, Of energy. Even if nuctear and 
ss and addre? ot May aeeae becomes available in the 
‘an think © rt aN ; Uture the world demand for oil 
nF ihm fi Wp SOuble by 3975. If the demand for 
ns hr A Weg. to be met Rritain must have the 
Neinice ; | tein stty terminals, overland pipelines, 
aires: Hae h Flos and tankers, The oil industry, 
fo hear not dita] Mang, has earmarked 100 million 
a OPY artic me § for expansion projects over the 
f you. Ad trl tt {Wo or three years, The planners 
Ow far all Yony| lag therefore, that it would be perfectly 
‘a have too nye “hy a ® to fil a Jf million ton capacity 
adividualli96,| fap, OH terminal into the expansion 
a nd re Ws Hq Aitine for Scotland. This, added 
Thousand you ie "® economic saving arising fram the 


ielp? Reture vt 
my of Resist 


you sem , ag? existing facilities and a site al- 
420 Ye?) fayge Cleared, makes Fastlane a highly 
write ta rable location. 
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Greek King resists army purge 


There is serious disagreement between 
King Constantine of Greece and Mr 
Papandreou, the prime sinister, who 
wants an army purge, states a report in 
The ‘Times on July 5. King Constantine 
opposes any changes in the army which 
might lead to Communist penetration, 
while Mr Papandreou wants to rid the 
army of right-wing officers whose loyalty 
to the Centre party administration is 
in doubt. The Times correspondent com- 
ments that this contlict could lead to 
the resignation of the Papandreou pov- 
ernment. In any case, the furure of the 
leadership and the umty of the party 
may be in jeopardy, 


Last week Mr Papandreau asked Mr 


US planes 
for Britain 


The Ministry of Aviation announced on 
July } that Britain is to buy Phantom 
fighter and Vrercules transport aircraft 
from America at a cost of about £360 
million. 


A Daily es report on July 2 stated 
that Rolls-Royce will get a contract 
worth about £100 million to supply Spey 
engines for the 1,500-mile-an-hour Phan- 
tom. Another £25 million goes for british 
ejector seats, radar and electronic 
equipment, About 250 Phantams will be 
divided between the Royal Navy and 
the Royal Air Force. Deliveries to the 
Navy will start in 1967 and the RAF 
will get the first of theirs in 1068, 
These will replace the Hunters and will 
partly fill the rule of the TSR2 and the 
PLUS. 

The first Hercules will be delivered next 
year but it is unlikely that Jsritish 
engines will be fitted to them. 


New constitution 
for Rumania 


Rumania is to introduce a new consti- 
tution, according to a report in’ the 
Observer on July 4. It will be inare 
liberal than that of any other Commiu- 
nist country, and will permit freedom 
of speech and assembly (except in. the 
case of Fascist or anti-democratic de- 
monstrations). Arbitrary arrests and en- 
try of private premises will be farbid- 
den, and habeas corpus with he institu. 
ted. The constitution omits any reference 
to the Soviet Union; and thera will be 
a new anthem, flag and emblem to 
indicate Rumania’s determination te 
maintain her national soverelenty and 
independence. Rumanian leaders, cani- 
ments the Observer, are evidently now 
confideat that they no langer need te 
rely on terrorist methods te maintain 
power. 
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Garoufalias, the minister of defence, to 
resign in order to facilitate the changes, 
the first of which would be the dismissal 
of Lieutenant-General Gennimatas, Chief 
of the General Staff, who is against the 
changes. But Mr Garoufalias is refasing 
to oblige. He has the confidence of the 
King, and is said to be plotting with the 
Palace to replace Mr Papandreau as 
prime minister. fhe Jatter has fold the 
King he intends to dismiss Mr Garuufa- 
lias and personally take over the de- 
fence ministry. The King’s response has 
been discouraging and he has urged 
Mer Papandreau not fo act precipitately 
hefore he has been able to discuss the 
matter with him in person. 

So preat is the King’s opposition to Mr 
Papandresu’s proposals that the resigna- 
tion of the government vay be inumis 
nent, bi this event, government spokes. 
men predict a serious constitutional ap: 
heaval should the King resort to seme 
solution other than proclaiming imine. 
diate elections, 


US firm rejects 
Vietnam war 
contract 


Opposition to the Vietnam war has 
spread to the US business community, 
acearding to a report in the dune issue 
of relloweltps the journal ef the Fel- 
lowship of Reconciliation, Recently, 4 
Californian electrical equipment manu 
facturer, the Galland-Viller manufactur 
ing company of Berkeley, rejected a gov. 
ernment contract awarded to it to supply 
generator plants for the war effort. 
The president of the company, Mr. F. 
J. Galland, announced that his firm 
would no longer supply any equipment 
for South Vietnam "until such time as 
we may become convinced that such ac 
tion would aid in the peaceful. develap- 
ment of that area.” Mr Galland, whose 
company was the low. bidder on the 
contract for 1500-watt generator plants, 
said he was aware of the penne 
for rejecting such a contract, but added: 
“An examination of conscience has led 
us to the conclusion that we can no 
longer participate in any way. in further 
ing the war in Vietnam,” j 

The government responded with threats 
to sue for damages against the firm, but 
Mr Galland instructed hia Saigon repre 
sentative ta. remove Gallsnd-Viller's 
name from all bid and procurement lists. 
He said: “To ecentinue te profit: as 
businessmen for assisting in this war 
would place us in’a completely wunaccap- 
table moral position in relatien to oar 
own standards .. .we are firmly convinced 
that this war... is not in the best in- 
terests of the. Vietnamese. people par 


ieiaately in the hest interests of the 
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Several cabinet ministers believe that 
before Mr Papandreau confronta the 
King with his demands, he phould deal 
with Aspida « the left-wing army afficers’ 
secret society currently wader investiga- 
tion. They hetieve he would get furthor > 
with his proposal to take over the min- 
istry of defence if he flyst punished the 
left-wing offleers involved, five af wham 
are already in sabtary continement, 


Professor Andreas Papandreou, the 
prime minister’s son and alternate min: | 
infer of economic co-ardination, has been 
accused by the Centre Union newspaper: 
of being implicated in the Aspida af- 
fuir. Cabinet ministers feel that he will 
have to be exonerated; otherwise he 
prime minister's assumption of the de 
fence ministry may be interpreted as 
a device for suppressing any incrirainat: 
ing evidence against his son. 


— 


Oakland protests 


On dune 29, while nine of the demon 
strators who took part in the action at 
the Oakland Army Terminal in Califor 
nia on June 22 (Peace News, July 3) 


were being sentenced to fines ranging. °” 


from 100 dollars to 500 dollars or from. 
10 {oa 50 days in jail, another pacifist, - 
Hob Meriwether, committed ¢ivil dis- 
obedience, after notifying the authori 
ties, by entering the main supply gate. 


The Committee for Non-Violent Avtion 
~ West states that he was held in Oak-- 
land City prison awaiting Abate before 
US Commissioner Cameron Wolfe, who: 
heard the cases of the nine people ab 
ready sentenced, AL cS 


Four demonstrators who had entered the ° 
base by boat and faced more serious - 
charges were dui to appear. for arraigny 
ment before the US District Court on” 
July 2, but no further news has hem 
received about them, 


Voluntary contributions 
to.UNO. : 


A total of $17,780,000 was pledged oa — 
Jime 21 by six governments as volun - 
tary contributions to help the United 
aa the out af its present financial ait 
culties. : 


The pledges were made hy Cariada ~~ 
(#4 million), Denmark (1 million), Toe 
land | (880,000), : Wigs 


eaping 
Nations Tiformeition 


10 Peace News July 9 1965 


The Demands of Freedom by Helmut 
Gollwitzer (SCM Press, 15s.) 


Helmut Gallwitzer once wrote to a 
friend, “The vital influences on me 
were those of Barth and Luther,” and 
he described his theological position as 
being somewhere between the Barthian 
and Lutheran fronts, In his social 
thought he has progressed considerably 
beyond both jis teachers, yet their in- 
fluence is marked throughout these es- 
Bays. 

Paal Oestreicher in his preface points 
out that, broadly speaking, those Ger- 
man churchmen whose thought and faith 
is dictated by Lutheran orthodoxy have 
been staunch defenders of the Western 
“Constantinian establishment.  Goll- 
witzer is not to be ranged with this 
group, but, as a disciple of Karl Barth, 
he has learned to reject more than Jit- 
lerisin. The Demands of Freedom is con- 
cerned with the role of the Christian 
Church in a_ situation dominated by 
Marxism and the threat of war, 


Golwitzer accepts in principle the doc- 
trine of the just war. But he regards 
nuclear weapons as totally unjustifiable 
on this basis. Indeed, he regards nuclear 
weapons a8 representing a particular 
crisis for Christianity. Not only is inac- 
tion in face of the threat of modern war 
“a erime thst puts the horrors of 
Stalin, Witler and Ejiehmann in the 
shade,” but the acceptance of nuclear 
deterrence is a basic sabotage of Chris- 
tian preaching. The Gospel is quite 
clear: “a nuclear war is incompatible 
with faith in and obedience to the Hv- 
ing God” and “there is no evil which 
can be prevented by a nuclear war.” 
He repeats these sentiments over and 
over throughout this volume, 


On the other hand, the will of God 
does not permit Christians to be paci- 
fists. The Christian has a responsjbility 
for “the defence of the constitutional 
state.” But he sees that the pacifist/non- 
pacifist debate is at an end, All Chris- 
tlans must now affirm their refusal to 
take part in a nuclear war. “It is im- 
possible to believe in and proclaim the 
reconciliation of God and men at the 
Cross of Calvary without recognising 
the threat of nuclear war for what it 
is - rebellion against the reality of the 
atonement,” 


The other main question with which he 
deals is that of the relation of the 
Christian Church to Marxism. Here his 
position is close to that of Johannes 
Hamel's A Christian in East Germany 
(19A0), He condemns “the naked lack 
of faith which appears in the hearts of 
many Christians when they look at the 
apectre of bolshevism,” but he is far 
from accepting Marxism as a system. 
Christians, he insists, are free men, and 
cannot be identified with either East 
or West. One result of this is that the 
Christian will always be regarded by 
his own side as unreliable. His approach 
to Marxism starts from the hellef that 
“Behind the revolutionary movements 
of our day iles the Christian preaching 
about the Kingdom of God, secularised 
into revolutionary ideologies, and the 
confusion of utopias turned to social 
criticism of the existing order.” Marxism 
he decribes as “a secularised Christian 
eschatology.” 


So far one has Httle quarrel with his 
position. Tut he goes on to say that 
modern man hag turned the Guspel into 
“a programme within history” and that 
"the Christian hope of the Kingdom 
of God was secularised into an earthly 
goal within history” (italics mine). He 
here accepts the popular notion that the 
Kingdom is something beyond time and 
history. But is this biblical? The hibli- 
cal hope is of the transformation of the 
earth, the City of God is to descend ints 
a renewed eatith, The secularisation of 
the Kingdom doetrine in Marxism does 
not consist, as Gollwitzer sugpests, in 
its bringing the transcendent Kingdom 
into time and history, but in ite lanit- 


Kenneth Leech 


ing it to time and history. Here Goll- 
witzer is still the child of Luther for 
whom the Kingdom 1s essentially splrit- 
ual and otherworldly. 


Gollwitzer’s discussion of Marxism raises 
a number of problems, and at times he 
is on rather shaky ground. Is it true, 
for instance, to say that it was Lenin 
who first introduced messianism into 
Marxism? Gollwitzer is not the first to 
sce the religious element in Marxism 
as a corruption. Bukharin saw it as 
such. But if it is, certainly the rot set 
in very early. It is arguable that it 
was no alien growth, but an essential 
part of what is in fact the last and 
greatest of the classic heresies of Chris- 
tendom, 

ft is not helpful to be told that the Marx- 
ist sees history as governed by “the 
dominant idea of evolution.” Nor does 
it seem wholly fair to say that “ Marx- 
ist orthodoxy is no longer open to dis- 
cussion, but has to withdraw into dor- 
ma.” There is no more a single Marxist 
line than there is a single Chrislian one. 


And to call Marxism a “simple sort of 


Gordon Zahn Teacher of mercy 


Journal of a Soul, by Pope John XXII 
(Geoffrey Chapnian, 42s). 
Moving and inspiring as this book un- 
questionably is, it nevertheless will be a 
great disappointment to many readers. 
The quite legitimate expectation that 
any journal kept by a modern pope 
would necessarily be spiced with anec- 
dotes and observations giving new or 
“inside” information about prominent 
church personages or historic events re- 
mains totaly unfulfiued. Instead we 
have a document which started out as 
a somewhat regularly kept spiritual 
diary of a fourteen-year-old seminarian 
and developed for the most part into a 
compilation of summaries and reflections 
Provoke by the periodic retreats made 
»y Angelo Roncalli as priest, bishop, and 
tinally pope. 
Furthermore, it must he admitted, too, 
that the hoy seminarian and young 
priest revealed In these pages often 
comes close to giving the impression of 
either a seruples-ridden religious neuro- 
tic or, should one choose tu be even 
Jess kind, of an overly pietistiec, ° apple- 
polishing” formalist compulsively par- 
roting the set devotional ideas and 
phrases whieh are the trademark of the 
‘inspirational pamphiets found at 
ehureh doors and other spiritual read- 
ings of comparable superficiality. 
But the fault here lies with the reader 
and not the author of these meditations. 
As one follows the full course of this 
holy man’s years, the repetition of the 
sare self-accusations of moral and spirit- 
ual failure and the renewals of pious 
aspiration and purpose of amendment 
take on a ring of such unquestionable 
sincerity that one begins to realise that 
the earlier sense of armoyance was more 
a matter of our inability to comprehend 
or speak the language - ar, indeed, even 
think in the same channels chosen by 
the young pilgrim at the start of this 
most inemorable journey. Thus, the very 
fact that he did not include the things 
we miss in his narrative is evidence that, 
in his eyes at least, they did not match 
in importance the items he did so pain- 
stakingly record in the periodic stock- 
taking of his virtues and faults. 
Qne ean, of course, read hetween the 
lines and cateh an occasional glimpse 
of the “real Ronealli as he would have 
been seen by the world. The hoy who 


pe 


A Christian view 


of Marxism 


humanism ” is to ignore the vast amount 
of discussion which the concept of 
hunianism has raised within the world 
Communist movement in the years since 
the war. 


Nor is it true to say that Marxism is 
“ijneapable of creating ethical obliga- 
tions,” Shishkin and others have argued 
that it is the West which suffers from 
ethical relativism while Marxism does 
not prescribe norms but deduces ethics 
from the social being of man. 


But, while one may quarrel with Goll- 
witver’s view on aspects of Marxism, his 
critique of capitalism cannot be criti- 
cised. It does not exist. This is certainly 
a defect in his thought, for nowhere 
does he face the question of a Christian 
judgment upon capitalism as a system. 
IIe tells us that “the acceptance of the 
West is not the acceptance of a system” 
and that what we denounce in the West 
are evils which derive not so much from 
a system as from sinful human nature. 


This avoids the important fact that sin 
can be Incorporated into social struc- 
tures. Gollwilzer himself realises this, 


and truth 


rebukes himself for talking too much in 
the kitchen; for involving himself too 
ardently in political discussions or other 
matters which did not concern him; for 
eating too much fruit - this bay takes on 
more human dimensions and corrects 
the image of the sanctimonious little 
prig or “holy Joe” one might otherwise 
find in these private jottings. So, too, 
with the man. Sometimes the very faults 
he selects, as bishop and pope, for 
criticism seem to be the same facets 
of his warm and universally engaging 
personality which drew so many to him. 


From time to time there are interesting 
foreshadowings of the special contribu- 
tion he was to make to his church and 
to the whole world. Not only do we find 
these in the occasional ‘even if I were 
to become Pope” references obviously 
set down in his early years with no 
serious anticipation of the eventuality, 
but even more in such passages as his 
1940 observations (as papal representa- 
tive in Turkey and Greece) that he 
“must not be a teacher of political 
science, of strategy, of human knowl- 
edge: there are teachers galore of these 
subjects, I am a teacher of mercy and 
truth. And by teaching these J shall also 
contribute a great deal to the social 
order.” Those “experts”’ who have cri- 
ticised his Pacem in Terris as being 
sadly lacking in awareness of the “ reali- 
ties of power” might well use this quo- 
tation as the theme for some private 
meditafions of their own! 


So, too, with his references to patriotism 
degenerated into the excesses of nation- 
ahsm, a failing, he nates in 1942, “ found 
even among ecclesiastics.” Whatever one 
may think about his conviction that 
Italian priests are “less contaminated 
by others," his conclusion is most com- 
pelling : 
“But I must be very watchful, both 
as Bishop and as representative of 
the Holy See. It is one thing to love 
Italy, as I most fervently do, and 
quite another to display this affection 
in public. The holy Church which I 
represent is the mother of nations, 
all nations .. . We are all more or less 
tainted with nationalisra. The Apos- 
tolic Delegate must be, and must be 
seen to be, free from this contagion. 
May God help me.” 
The words “tainted” and “ contagion” 


and his resistance to fascism 1s based 
on the assumption that here we & 
dealing with a fundamentally evil ae 
tem. He does not however apply 
same criteria to capitalist society. 


Yet, in spite of these criticisms, this ue 
a valuable book, and an importat® 
Christian study of a society shaped 4 
non-Christian and post-Christian thous! 
forms. In one section he points the Wa 
towards the future of Christian-Marx!* 
dialogue, Discussing atheism in sociale ) 
theory, he says that it is “the postulate 
and historical source of communis 
messianism.” Thus, while communtsi# 
will remain atheistic so long as it 
mains messianic, atheism can be 4% 
sociated from socialist. theory, “PM! 
combination of messianism and sock! 
revolutionary programme had a historic | 
origin and can he defeated historically: 
This is true, The question which remaue’ 
is: has the Church a suficient grip 
its doctrine of the Kingdom of God ® 
attempt such a historic role? , 
Kenneth Leech is Assistant Curate ® 
the Church of the Most Holy Trinity 


Woxton. 
nal 


associated with nationalism set the toa 
for later, even more important, mest, 
ges. We find a simple and yet profoull® 
diagnosis in his broadcast prayer 
peace in September 1961 : 


“The world does not need victoriolt 
wars or defeated people but renew 
and strengthened health of mind, any 
peace which brings prosperity a 
tranquillity; this is what it needs af 
what it is crying out for: the beg! 
ning of salvation and lasting peace: 
pe 


There is an astonishing lesson to 
learned from this book, The works ® 
John XXIII seemed to have a Vey, 
special appeal for the “ intellectualé 
who acelaimed and praised the mann 
in which he shattered the rigid form’, 
ties and other barriers which had creat’) 
such a pulf between the Church 
Rome and the City of Man that it 4) 
become quite irrelevant - or 80 4s 
seemed, at least - to the everyday nee 
and concerns of humanity. Even mor 
than this, the dramatic breakthrous}, ©. 
peace represented hy his Pacem in '%, 
ris, a document important enough. i 
bring hundreds of statesmen and leag@ 
of world opinion to a special conferene 
in New York earlier this year, wa4 "yor 
comed as the greatest light of hope a4 
the world since the formation of © 
United Nations. 


How humbling it must be, then, for these 
same “intellectuals (and J must 
ber myself among them, [ fear) tO tig 
counter convincing proof in these pany 
that the very devotional practices yen 
so frequently put to scorn and. © 
ridicule - the pious ejaculations, the nd 
gular novenas, the bland hymus 
sugary sentimentalities . played 4 

and continuing part in forming 
sustaining this heroic man of fall 
our “good Pope John’ was fed 
such meat as this, we might do 
than to seek the strength we wi 
to meet our future trials in those * 
sources of simple faith that served 
peasant-turned-pope, and throug! 

the world and humanity, so well. 
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/East Pakistan 


Bic. 
puialy Tefer to Mr Fazle Lohani’s arti- 

€, “The Rann of Kuteh Dispute,” in 
your issue of May 28. 


a Lohani's complaint that Mast Pakis- 
up Ai been left undeveloped ts correct 
Merlin 4 point. He fails, however, to un- 
aes the fact that the major cause of 
the underdevelopment is a legacy of 
oc Past which the Pakistan government 
s ding its utmost to remedy as quickly 
hone ele Concentration on develop- 
Rast me in West Bengal and Calcutta. 
arias akistan was deemed the “ hinter- 
conti and, as in other parts of the sub- 
tte left_ out of the development 
vit te Kast Pakistan therefore started 
vol ith a handicap in its economic de- 
opment, 


ding te picture is not entirely as depres- 
tributes has been painted by your con- 
My Or. At the time of partition there 
tiny Not a single jute mill in East Pakis- 
of and yet the world’s largest quantity 
are Wie was grown there. Today there 
in ¢ Jute mills with over 8,000 looms 
eration. Four new jute mils are in 
= of construction. The Karnaphuli 
abl the largest in the east, was 
and ished. These are just two instances 
they are no mean achievements for 
veloping country! 


Prac; 

degident Ayub Khan's government has 
Hoyeret considerable attention to the 
birt opment of Kast Pakistan. Its policy 
Paki ce? to revitalise industry in East 
twog ean and to bring about parity he- 
t 


4 1962, and a separate Fast Pakistan 
up Istrial Development Corporation set 


T 
he former PIDC had until this time 


(in ten years) invested Rs 832 million" 
in 23 projects in Mast Pakistan, of which 
Rs 558 million was the share of the 
PINC and the rest private capital. In 
1962-63, the first year of operation, 
the East Pakistan Industrial Develup- 
ment Corporation invested Rs 113 mil 
lion, and during 1963-64 Rs 205 million, 
while in 1964-65, Rs 310 million had been 
earmarked for the EPIDU in the annual 
development programie. 

During 1063-64, nearly 39 schemes were 
under execution, including five sugar 
mills plus expansion of one exisitiny 
mill, a hard-board factory at  Whulna, 
expansion of Khulna newsprint mills, 
iron and stecl mills at Chittagong, 3500 
dry dock at Narayanganj, sulphuric acid 
and superphosphate plant, DDT factory, 
streplomycine factory, second fertilizer 
factory at Ghorasal, and installation of 
500 Jooms in the Muslim cotton jails, 
The search and discovery of natural gas 
in Kast Pakistan has considerably eased 
hat wing's pressures on power for in- 
dustry as well as domestic use. 

During 1964-65, development loans pro- 
vided to East Pakistan stood at Rs 497.0 
million, compared to 287.7 million” in 
1957-58. In the course of six years, therc- 
fore, there has been an increase of 73%. 
The per capita income in Kast Pakistan 
rose from Rs 269 in 1959-60 to Rs 305 
in 1963-64. The corresponding figures 
for West Pakistan for the same period 
were Rs 355 and Rs 388. This means that 
per capita income in Kast Pakistan re- 
corded an increase of Ks 36 as against 
Rs 33 for West. Pakistan. 

Sast Pakistan's share of public sector 
net resvurces rose from 31% in 1959-60 
to 47% in 1963-64. 

The Raisman Award on financial ar 
* A Pakistun rupee is worth Is 6c sterl- 
ing—ld. 


Letters to 
the Editor 


rangements, between the centre and the 
provinces, has been revised by the pres- 
ent administration, resulting in Fast 
Pakistan’s total share, in central taxes 
and duues, rising from 108.3 million in 
1957-58 to 4744 inion in 1964-65 - an 
increase of 338%. The perceutage in- 
crease for the saine) perod in’ West 
Pakistan was 230, Iror the annual devel- 
opment allocation, in the new 1965-66 
budget, fast Pakistan has been allotted 
Rs 140 inillion more than in West 
Pakistan! 
With a view to stepping up the pace of 
development ino Bast Pakistan, particu. 
larly in the rival areas, the works pro- 
pramune was started in) Mast Pakistan 
in 1962-63, a year earlier than ti West 
Pakistan. A sain of Rs 100 inttlion was 
allocated to the province for the pur 
pose. In 1963-64, Rs 200 million was 
allocated to Kast Pakistan as against 
Rs 100 miltion to West Pakistan, while 
during 196465 the allocation was Rs 
250 million to Hast Pakistan and Rs 150 
thilion to West Pakistan, 
Finally the removal of Mast-West dispari- 
ty has been made a constitutional obti- 
vation. The National Assembly is en- 
titled to ask from the government, every 
fiscal year, what steps had been taken 
to remove economic disparity. 
S.M. Waq, Press Attaché, 
Office of the High Commissloner for 
Pakistan, 
35 Lowndes Square, Loudon SWE. 


East Germany 


In his article “Over the Elbe and be- 
yond the Wall” (June 18) Mr Childs 
evidently does nat intend to analyse the 
political system of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic, her power structure, 
militaristic education (by the way - the 
NVA “National People’s Army" has 


Malcolm Caldwell 


Sukarno’s precarious balance 


“onfrontation In the East, by Douglas 

7 yde. (Badley Head, 10s 6d). 

ne, llvde is hest known for his book | 

ish rece written when he left the Brit- 

fuga OMMunist Party in rather dramatic 

lon. His present work is an exami- 
'on of the Malaysia-Indonesia dispute. 


Inctgt topes an uncompromisingly anti- 

Ungeeesian position, which is perhaps 

ang estandable in view of his official 

Personal relations with Malaysian 
-_—_. 


Up fo ransom 


The other day, London Transport asked 
ation” minded them building a new 
Ohl, Wederncath our office. Being 
wienns people, we tet them go ahead 
Cntr t, as long as they gave us direct 
ont to the platforms from our hase- 
that but the thought did occur to us 
hop, YE contd refuse our permission and 

the whole Joh up to ransom until 
by, DOUght us out at a grossly Inflated 
tian, We rejected the idea, because it 
im, Seem very Gandhlan and we 
Mea tt too sure if it would work; so 
ly, 2ain we have to fall back on this 

and your help, to make up the 


Ung 
ial 
Were neces 


ROD PRINCE. 


t 
Stal since February 8 


$1065 


»,tibutions this week £7 O 3 
Beare send cheques etc (payable 
Peace News Ltd}to Merfyn Turner, 


Caledonian Road London N1 


leaders in Kuala Lumpur, The result is 
a biased book, which rather detracts 
from its value as a source of information. 
We has deployed same _— interesting 
material, but it is imperative ta realise 
that his version or interpretation of 
things is not always the only one poss- 
ible, and he tends to gloss over awkward 
facts. 


He minimises, for example, the internal 
stresses which afflict Malaysia quite 
apart from confrontation. In recent 
months these stresses have become more 
and more obvious, with bitter recrimina- 
tions flying hetween Singapore Premier 
Lee Kuan Yew and the Malay leader- 
ship in Kuala Lumpur. If there are 
further bloody racial riots, and in tho 
present tense situation they seem re- 
grettably likely, it will not do to blame 
Indonesia. Mr Hyde's book gives little 
hint of the purely internal sources of 
disruption which make Malaysia inher- 
ently so unlikely to achieve stability 
while preserving unity. 


Again, he makes little mention of the 
role of the British and Malayan leaders 
during the 1958-61 anti-Sukarno rebel- 
lion in Sumatra. Many Indonesians be- 
lieve that Tunku Abdul Rahman, the 
Malaysian Prime Minister, himself gave 
mora} and niaterial support to the Suma- 
tran rebels, and that there was talk of 
a merger between Malaya and Sumatra. 


It is certain that the scale of help to 
the rebels from Malaya and Singapore 
was considerable (see, for example, 
G, MeT. Kahin: Major Governments of 
Asia, pp. 6834). The British bases in 
Singapore and Labuan (North Borneo) 
were made available to the anti-Djakarta 
forces. All this is recalled with under- 
standable bitterness in Djakarta, Even 
now, many of the rebel leaders still 
live in Malaysia, 

Mr Hyde argues that confrontution can 
only benefit the Indanesian Communists. 
This is nat a view that is universally 
subseribed to by Indenesian experts. 


Dr Plivier in a forthcoming book ar- 
gues that confrontation was launched by 


Sukarno as an anti-Communist move. 
Tt may of course backfire, but it: can 
he urged that the army is al least as 
likely to benefit from confrontation as 
the Communists, since the situation de- 
manda a high state of military prepared: 
ness. Thus Sukarno keeps his precarious 
balance. 


Finally, Mr Hyde's views of the Manila 
summit of 1963 and subsequent events 
have been sharply contradicted by other 
writers. At the Manila sumnuiit, the lead- 
ers Of Malaya, Indonesia and the Philip. 
pines agreed that forelyn bases were 
“temporary in nature,” that they should 
not be used to subvert the independence 
of any of the signatory powers, and that 
the three countries should refrain fram 
allowing themselves to serve the inter- 
ests of the big powers, It was also agreed 
to call for a UN mission to investigate 
the wishes of the peoples of Sarawak 
and Sabah about joining Malaysia. 


Hyde asserts that Sukarno had no in- 
tention of calling off confrontation what- 
ever sequence of events had follawed 
and whatever Malaysia bad or had not 
subsequently done. This view ix not 
shared by an observer who was on the 
spot at the time and who has secess 
to the most influential poople, including 
Sukarno himself, in Indonesia. Hyde 
claims that if Malaysia had delayed an- 
nouncing the date for the formatian of 
Malaysia until after the UN miasian 
had delivered its report, which, he adds, 
Sukarno himself knew was eaing to 
be pro-Malaysian, Sukarno wauld have 
been able ta ga to his peaplie snd 
argue that Indonesian interests had been 
cansulted and camplied with and he 
would have had grounds therefore far 
calling aif confrontation (see G. Me T. 
Kahin: “Malaysia and Indonesia,” 
Pacific Affairs, Vol XXXVU, Na. 3, Fall 
1904, pp. 268-0). As it wus, Malaysian 
leaders went ahead with their plana far 
inunguration of Malaysia in a manner 
which showed far tou blatantly that they 
rovarded the UN mission aa an irrete- 
vance, and Sukarno cauld not sffard to 
ignore this alight. 
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recently got missiles which can carry 
nuclear warheads), hate campaigns ete 
he confines himself to economic ques- 
tions. Nevertheless he tries to belittle 
the political “demerits of the East 
German regiuae.”” 
Instead of deamminge that the programines 
of politi¢al cabarels in the DDR are 
now franker than Mr Childs remembers 
from his last visit, we might perhaps 
have pot some facts abowl freedom of 
teaching (Mr Havemann, who is a Com- 
munist after all, had to stop his lee 
tures), freedom of the press ete + or 
about these “ certain kinds of criticism ” 
which are said to be officially tolerated 
or even eneouruged. Why does the 
author report wilhout comment the 
rather stupid arguinent af thase pro- 
fessors wha jusuity the denial of a 
free vote with ° Germany's recent Navi 
past” 20 years after the Conumunist 
takeover? 
Really vexing in this biased article I 
find the treatinent of the “emigration ° 
movement which cost the DDK a great 
umber of students, skilled workers 
ote, before the constraction of the wall 
Mr Childs holds the opinion - shared 
by the SED propaganda - that “ . 2. 
it is ridiculous to class most of these 
emigrants as ‘refugees’ . most af 
these people were simply seeking higher 
living standards ..." Mr Childs does not 
tell us that these “simple” emigrants 
risked going to jail, which, after all, 
does not happen to an Mnytish worker 
who wants to go to the US. As Mr 
Childs is mainly interested in econamics 
he does not seem to acknowledge human 
motives, apart from the desire for a 
higher living standard, He  underesti- 
mates the pressure under which non- 
Communist people in a totalitarian state 
of Stalinist type live, and the attraction 
of the idea of getting rid of it. 7 should 
not faliew the anthoar in his rather 
pessimistic view on the dignity of man. 
There ure stil people jn the DDR 
“simply seeking higher living stand- 
ards” = they are siniply shot dawn at 
the border. 


(This letter was anonymous. The author 
explains in this case that he is a West 
German student, who may one day have 
to visit Kast Germany to study archives; 
he does not wish to prejudice hia 
chances of being admitted. ~ Sa). 


Witnesses wanted 


Would it be possible far you to assist 
myself and other victims af police he- 
haviour at Fastlane, Scotland, by print 
ing this letter? 

Did any participant of bystander in the 
Faslane demonstration on dina 26 wit- 
ness the series of events fullowing the 
arrest of Mark Newns, Wield Organiser 
(black PVC coat), behind the tennis 
courts, with particular refercnee to the 
incident ovenrring at the seenrity fence 
when I (age 21, fawn Gannex coat, 
beard) attempted ta prevent police Vvio- 
lence by ae in front of the patice- 
men manhandiing Mr Newns? Tf so, 
would you please contact me immedlate- 
ly as T ant to be charged with assault 
on polices at the hearing at Dumbarton 
on August 7. 


This is a falsv charge, and we require 
witnesses and phatezraphs of the events, 
Alfan M. Lawson, 

University Setilement, 

Nile Street, Liverpool 1. 


World without war 


The St Pancras and Hothorn CND fs 
considering sppniorind a sovies of public 
meetings in the sutuyan under the ten: 
fative tile “ World withaut War." 


We envisage that speakers from varjoua 
organisations will present their ideas 
gn the feasibility of 4 warld without 
war or their reasons why they think 
thal this is imposaible. Tt is hoped that 
the speakera will be Jocal peaple. arid 
we are trying to tet ae varied a) lint 
of speakers as possible. We have na wish 
to Hinit the field to ently those peoples 
whose views aré favourabla to those of 
CND; fhe idea is ta get ay open a foram 
as possible. 

if your organisation is Interested In 
participating in such meetings, wauld 
you please pet in touch with ine at the 
aildress below. 

Rite Salty Lambert, 

40 Dartawuth Park Road, 

Tandon N.W.5. 
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Nuclear weapons for Sweden? 


The Swedish Supreme Contmander of 
the armed forces, General Torsten Rapp, 
included a demand that Sweden should 
become a nuclear power in his defence 
estimates presented recently. An article 
in The Month, published by the CND 
Information Office, comments on this 
as one of the most disturbing reports 
of recent weeks, 


Coast-to-coast 
youth march 


Fifty people have undertaken to form 
a “hard core” for the North West 
YCND’s planned coast-to-coast march 
from Hui) to Liverpool. The march starts 
on July 25 and will reach Liverpool on 
August J, stopping en route at Goole, 
Pontefract, Leeds, Halifax, Oldham, 
Manchester and  Ashton-in-Makerfield. 
Fach day's march will culininate in some 
campaigning activity In the stop-over 
town, and open-air meetings will be held 
at the dinner stops. 

The organisers report that so far the 
march is attracting mainly students from 
the Manchester area, but half a dozen 
are going from London and a few from 
all over the country. Transport is avail- 
able from Manchester to Hull and from 
Liverpool to Manchester, and cheap food 
js being laid on jn order, as the organi- 
sers put it, “to avoid the exploitation 
that went on at the Easter march din- 
ner stops.” 

Buccaneer bombers are being built in 
Brough, near Hull, and Polaris sub- 
marines are being built at Birkenhead. 
These points are on either side of 
the country, and it is felt that by march- 
ing from one side to the other the march 
wil] have a more national flavour, while 
making a break from the traditional 
London marches. 

The problem of possible unemployment 
following disarmament is a very real 
one jin the north of England, which 
CND campaigners have to try to answer, 
Last year's march in Barrow revealed 
considerable antagonism against CND 
among the dockers. Every effort will be 
made on this march to counter the 
argument that disarmament means un- 
employment, 

The organisers urgently need the loan of 
a van to use on the march. They would 
also Yee «to s¢o@, another fifty .pegple 
edged to join'the march. Anyone whi 


sinight.bewahle tar offer a van, or who 


wants more infovilation about the march, 


~~ wahouldecontact vay 14 Tib Lane, Man- 
pee, Chester 2..Athone (FAT 511, . 
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“British H-warheads 


for Polaris 


A hundred H-bomb warheads are_to be 
made in Britain for the Navy's Polaris 
missiles, Daily Express writer Chapman 
Pincher reported on July 5. The govern- 
ment had made the decision despite 
the failure of the firing mechanism in 
a test last year, 

The weapons will be assembled at the 
Royal Ordnance factory at Burghfield 
near Tteading, where some parts are al- 
ready being made. Sir Solly Zuckerman, 
the chief defence scientist, has advised 
the Prime Minister that the firing faults 
can be put right without further nn- 
clear tests. He pointed out that the Navy 
chiefs would prefer to have the im- 
proved nuclear mechanism retested after 
the failure in an underground test in 
Nevada. They want to be 100% certain 
that it works properly, because their 
Polaris submarine missiles will be Bri- 
tain’s only deterrent when the TRAF’s 
V-bombers become obsolete in four 
years’ time, However, Sir Solly tas said 
that his experts are satisfled that they 
can build an effective warhead using 
American knowledge provided under the 
secrets exchange scheme. 

Mr Wilson is anxious to avoid any fur- 
ther tests for political reasons. It would 
oes opposition from the antinuclear 
sabour MPs and make difficulties for 
his campaign to prevent the spread of 
nuclenr weapons. 

To borrow warheads from the US, sub- 
ject to American veto, and scrap the 
£60 million British production pro- 
framme would interfere with his plans 
for an Atlantic nuclear force, 

We js, therefore, likely to risk produc- 
{ng the warheads without a further test 
while retaining the option ta stage a 
trial if it becomes absolutely necessary. 


General Rapp had said in a memoran- 
dum written in 1962: "lt was demon- 
strated that our defences would be more 
effective if we were equipped with nu- 
clear warheads, especially for tactical 
use, This remains true today.” 


The Swedish defence plan is moving 
Into the production of its latest aircraft 
pole called “system 37," which is 
vased on the multi-purpose Mach-2 Vig- 
gen attack fighter, reconnaissance aircraft 
and trainer. There are 800 of these 
planes planned, due to fly in 1967 and 
to enter service in 1971, but it is re 
ported that there are doubts whether 
this target will be reached. The povern- 
ment aims to keep the total defence 
budget within the self-imposed limit of 
4} to 5% of the pross national product, 
and production of the Viggen aircraft 
will threaten this; already the date of 
service has been put back two years 
to spread the load. 

Sweden already possesses British Blood- 
hound 2 surface-to-air missiles and has 
in the past bought the Hunter and 
Vampire, but direct foreign purchase 
for the present requirement is reckoned 
to be too expensive, Sweden is exploring 
the possibilities of co-operation and joint 
production, but very tentatively and 
with embarrassment at the possibility of 
{is neutrality being violated hy indus- 
trial alliances which might have to go 
beyond the scope of individual military 
licence agreements. 


Sweden is committed only to defence, 
but for this she is well prepared. Her 


inilitary airflelds have sections of units 
constantly at readiness and maintenance 
teams at dispersal points to refuel and 
rearm aircraft at high speed between 
sorties. 


A plan for dispersal has been drawn up 
and more than 100 emergency bases pre- 
pared; most airfields have underground 
hangars. 


General Rapp, however, is not satisfied. 
He has advocated a_ shortening of 
the period before it would be possible to 
inake nuclear weapons - this despite the 
fact that, so long as Sweden remains 
neutral, it would have to bear all the 
research costs. 


The Month points out that the introduc- 
tion of nuclear weapons means that the 
lines of “defence” and “attack” are 
hopelessly blurred. Unless Sweden is 
prepared to use these weapons only in- 
side her own boundaries, her “ deter- 
rent” will involve devastating foreign 
soil either before any attack is launched 
or as an attempt to get enemy forces 
to withdraw. They will not, that is, 
be used against enemy forces in action. 
And if Russia comes to believe in the 
possibility of a Swedish attack, there 
is the likelihood of a pre-emptive strike. 
Clare Hollingworth, Defence Correspon- 
dent of The Guardian, has written that 
it is believed that the Swedish gov- 
ernment is waiting to see whether 
the Geneva disarmament conference 
achieves any results in the nuclear ficld. 
If no results emerge within the next 
year or two it is generally expected 


Plan to ‘declare peace’ 
in Washington 


Following the June 16 ‘speak-out”’ at 
the Pentagon, representatives of various 
American peace and civil rights organ- 
isations met to plan action on Vietnam 
this summer. Discussion revolved around 
how to unite the many groups with dif- 
ferent aims which were present. War 
and peace, Vietnam and non-participa- 
tion in national decision-making were 
found to be common issues; those taking 
part in the discussions have decided to 
make a ‘Call for a Congress of Unre- 
presented People to Declare Peace in 
Vietnam.” 

From August 6 to 9 the Committee for 
Non-Violent Action aims to get as many 
as possible of the thousands of signator- 
jes of the Declaration of Conscience to 
Washington to present the declaration 
to President Johnson. (The declaration, 
which was launched last February, calls 
for civil disobedience over the war in 
Vietnam, and total non-co-operation in- 
eluding refusal to serve In the armed 
forces}, Should the President refuse to 
meet the signatories, they will wait for 
him over the woekend, some probably 


_— 


Reconstruction 


conducting a sit-down on the White 
House Jawn. If he is away, a delegation 
will take off by plane to wherever he is. 
August 8 will be a day of workshops - 
perhaps on the grass round the Wash- 
ington Monument - whose purpose will 
be to try to break down inter-movement 
barriers and discuss ideas for ending 
the war. 

The “Call for a Congress of Unrepre- 
sented People” will be implemented on 
August 9. Those who have signed the 
cali will attempt to enter and occupy 
the House of Representatives. If stopped, 
they will sit down and proclaim them- 
selves a Congress of Unrepresented 
People; declaring peace by means of 
statements from individuals and com- 
munity representatives. The action will 
be continued, if necessary, until all the 
participants have been arrested. Some 
groups, remote from Washington, may 
try to create counter-legislatures at 
state capitals and city councils on 
August 9. In the meantime a picket is 
intermittently being mounted outside the 
White House. 


mission 


for North Vietnam 


Pat Arrowsmith reports: Trevor Bush, 
a 43-year-old political refugee from 
South Africa, is planning a reconstruc- 
tion mission to North Vietnam. He hopes 
to get a team to leave Britain at the 
end of July, and so far he has heard 
from about 25 people who wish to take 
part. They include three doctors and 
two nurses, end several students; all 
have said they would be willing to give 
up their jobs, and some are prepared 
to stay in Vietnam indefinitely. Mr Bush 
himself would come back to Britain at 
the end of the summer holidays: he 
is an Anglican chaplain at a bey's prep 
school. 


Mr Bush intends to interview the partici- 
pants individually. He has no training 
scheme in mind and seems vague about 
the financing of the project. Although 
the Bertrand Russel! Peace Committee 
consider the project too physically dan- 
gerous to support, Mr Bush brushes 
aside the possibility of any of the 
volunteers - including himself - petting 
killed hy US bombs. 


Mr Bush does not see hig project as a 
demonstration against the war, but as a 
gesture of support for the North Viet- 
namese: “ |. . a protest against the 


infliction of war by the US on what 
was, until two or three months ago, a 
peaceful country.” He hopes to help 
rouse Western opinion against American 
policy; and from a Christian angle, he 
sees the project as ‘‘a useful act of 
reparation.” In his view, the Viet Cong 
have right on their side, and lt would 
be irrelevant to try to stop the fighting 
in South Vietnam. He has little use 
for the Buddhists, nor is he interested 
in trying to assist non-Communist ele- 
ments in the National Liberation Front. 
He condones the attack on the US em- 
bassy in Saigon as a necessary act of 
war, 

Mr Bush would not have advocated the 
use of non-violent tactics by the Viet 
Cong. In his opinion, this would mean 
a total occupation of South Vietnam 
by the US, and “we have no right to 
ask the Vielnamese or anyone else to 
lie down in the mud.” 

lf the group gets to North Vietnam, Mr 
Bush is willing for the government to 
decide how to use it. We expects that 
some volunteers will work on bomb- 
damaged roads and buildings, others in 
hospitals. Jf permission to enter the 
country is not given, the whole scheme 
will be abandoned. 


armed forces wilt get thelr | 
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that the 
way. 
Paaliferatiirt of nuclear weapon 
countries like Sweden is not less aa do 
ous because of their neutrality: they are 
not really expect to stand alone. eer 
Hollingworth comments that the Rip te 
is: “Should there he an attack, the up 
clear warheads would help to hold | 
the invaders until Western forces eeher 
be brought te their help.” In wid 
words, there would be another st 


tous finger on the Western weapons. 
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Draft pact to stop 
nuclear spread 
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The draft of a treaty to prevent {he 
spread of nuclear weapons ts now aern| 
prepared by officials of the four We 
powers who were represented at | 
Geneva disarmament conference © 
Observer's diplomatic correspondem i 
ported Jast Sunday. The countries iy, 
volved are the United States, Brn 
Italy and Canada. The ground 18 wets 
prepared for a resumption of disay’ 
ment talks with Russia as soon a8 i\ 
cow is willing. ; tae 
The draft treaty on “ non-proliferation 
is based on the “Trish resolution oag { 
the United Nations Assembly in ttt 
This called on nuclear powers ne eat | 
five nuclear weapons to nonnucle ‘| 
powers, who should also undertake wer 
to make or acquire them. Howe ne’ i 
American officials have denied that Me | 
gotiations with Russia for a nonPl as 
feration treaty will have priority ned | 
the creation of a NATO mixed-man® = 
fleet. : 
Talks have been continuing at nately 
headquarters in Paris on the propos 
MLF and the British counter-pro 
for an Atlantic nuclear force, 
serious action on this question | 
pected before the West Germa 
tions in September. to 
Nor is it likely that any progre#8 adh} 
wards an agreement to stop the BP ott 
of nuclear weapons can he made be op 
the autumn. The Russians are still on 
posed to the Western proposal to rere | 
vene the Geneva disarmament confere 
this month, piglt 
The Americans indicated from & Syog 
level in Washington last week that, ogo 
the dime belmp-at Jeast, Vietnam, 15 00 
important to them than their rélgve™ ge 
with the Soviet Union. <<" : 
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The London Committee of 106 irealtitle al 
for a “think-in” on the future of GTP o 
action within the peace movement. tale 
one interested is invited. It_ wil ine: 
place on July 18 at the ACTT bull 
Soho Square, Wl. from 2 to 8 py il 


Joan Baez, the folk-singer and ae 
rights and peace campaianer, is oper he 
a school at Carmel, California, to # 
techniques of non-violence, including 
organisation of sit-ins and pickets. 


international Voluntary Servire . 
launched a £200,000 appeal so that ore 
finance more workeamps with ! 
volunteers and a stronger staff. 08 
groups are being asked to set up &P At 
committees in their areas, with the oat 
of getting 100 people cach to cave 


£5 a year. 
Peter Cadogan will be national secretary 


of the Committee of 100 fram August Sy 
Sixth form teach-In 


A teach-in on Vietnam will be held for 
July 20 at Milham Fords Schoe iy 5 
Girls, the Guardian reported on JW 5). 
It is intended for sixth-formers and forth 
tations have been sent to mast Onde 
shire sixth forms. Speakers will iP ford 
a number of professors and the © it is 
Labour and Liberal candidates, 

helieved to be the first ychool teach” ; 
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